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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


OUNT VON BULOW has made two important speeches 
this week on South African affaires. In the first, which 
we have discussed elsewhere, he defended the Government for 
disregarding popular opinion in favour of the Boers, declar- 
ing that “his heart was in his head,” and that he looked to 
German interests and not German sentiment. The peoples 
were now much more emotional and less wise than the 
Governments,—a trath, it will be remembered, strongly 
pressed by Lord Salisbury. The “man in the street” is, in 
fact, ouly right by accident in foreign politics. The Govern- 
ment had, the Count continued, warned Mr. Kruger before 
the war commenced to be moderate, but when they offered 
mediation Mr. Kruger refusedit. After that nothing could be 
done, for “we could not let our fingers be crushed between the 
door and its hinges.” If they had entered on such a conflict 
they might have found themselves, like Schiller’s youth, 
deserted by their comrades. M. Delcassé had acted wisely, 
and he himself should have given Mr. Kruger just the same 
auswer. It would appear from the whole speech that the 
German Emperor was at one time inclined to interfere, but, 
finding that he would be alone, took another line, and now 
thinks, says his Chancellor, that his course “will have no 
prejudicial effect upon the extent of his African possessions.” 
Is he to get Walfisch Bay P 








In his second speech, delivered on Wednesday in answer 
toaspeech by the spokesman of the Pan-Germans, Count 
von Biilow reiterated still more emphatically his exclusive 
devotion to German interests, even denying that he would or 
could attend to moral considerations. He stated further that 
Mr. Kruger had been officially warned befpre he left Paris that 
the Emperor would not receive him,and that as he had still 
persisted “ we declined to be taken by storm.” Germany had 
just as much sympathy for Prince Alexander of Bulgaria as 
for Mr. Kruger, but subsequently perceived that the 
Government in resisting that sympathy was right. “I 
am Minister for Germany, not for Germany and Pre- 
toria.” Count von Biilow even defended his Emperor's 
frst telegram to Mr. Kruger, declaring that whether 
prudent or imprudent, it had revealed the fact that 
if Germany acted she would have to rely on her own 
strength only, Austria and Italy, it would seem, declining 
to expend lives and treasure to aggrandise Germany 
alone. The Minister of War in the same debate stated, we 
are glad to see, that the British Ministry had made no repre- 
sentations in regard to Mr. Kruger’s tour, and that the 
Germin Government had advised Messrs. Krupp, of Essen, 
and a Rhenish company not to execute some English orders 
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| for artillery,—a bit of aiid news for the English manu 
facturers, 





The American Senate has agreed to the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty, subject to an amendment by Senator Davis, which 
virtually insists that the United States shall have military 
control of the canal and a right of fortifying it. That is 
supposed tu be directed against England, but as at present 
advised we fail to see that it is of much importance. In the 
unhappy event of a quarrel between the United States and 
Great Britain the battle would be fought out at sea, and the 
victor would undoubtedly dictate his own terms as to the 
canal. The vote must be most annoying to the American 
Government, more especiaily as the struggle over it showed 
that the owners of the railways running to the Pacific are 
determined to wreck any canal project. They think it will 
interfere with their monopoly. In the end, however, the 
traders with the Far East will insist on the canal. 


There is no news from China beyond the usual rumours 
that negotiations are about to commence. The water near 
Taku is frozen, and there seems to be some doubt whether 
supplies can be forwarded to Pekin in sufficient quantity. 
The situation there is not quite pleasant, the generals of the 
different forces not agreeing—the American General Chaffee, 
for instance, has so roundly protested against German 
plunder that Count von Waldersee sent back his letter—and 
the health both of Indians and Germans is reported to be 
very bad. A question should be asked in Parliament as to 
the condition of the Indian troops, as nothing could be more 
injurious to our interests than the spread among Indian regi- 
ments of a general disgust for service in China. It is certain 
that the Sikhs will suffer cruelly from the cold, and if they 
feel the malaria of Pekin, what must be the condition of 
Europeans ? 


Mr. Kruger has heels veonioed ree the Queen of Holland, 
but received no promise of aid; and in a subsequent visit 
from the Foreign Minister it was pointed out to him that 
while the Dutch sympathised with his cause, they could take 
no initiative in asking for arbitration. A Dutch Deputy who 
talked to a representative of the Daily News gave him some 
curious information. He declared that even Cabinet Ministers 
believed that Great Britain in her irritation at her ill 
success in South Africa would declare war on Holland in 
order to seize Java! The very idea strikes English. 
men, who gave up Java to the Dutch in 1816, as 
too absurd for discussion, but it is certain that fear 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s graspingness is a strong factor 
in Continental opinion. There are grave men who believe 
that the Colonial Secretary would annex the moon if 
he could. The belief has its root in recent successes, but it 
is so confidently entertained that the French are fortifying 
Madagascar against a British descent. Tf the Datch wish to 
make friends of the Mammon of unrighteousness in good 
time they should court Australia. Whenever the Southern 
Continent is independent it will look upon the long double 
line of islands between itself and Asia as its natural 
heritage. 


The week ends in South Africa with De Wet still at large, 
but evidently much barassed by the indefatigable pursuit of 
General Charles Knox, whose crossing of the Caledon River 
when in flood at Karreepoort must be reckoned amongst 
the achievements of the campaign, De Wet’s attempted 
raid into the Cape Colony has been headed off, but he has 
managed to extricate himself from the triangle formed by the 
Orange and Caledon Rivers and the Basuto frontier, and 
accordiny to the latest despatches was trekking in the 
direction of Reddersburg, with General Knox still on his heels. 
The surprise of a mounted infantry post near Barberton, 
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the holding-up of three trains, and the recapture of a certain 
amount of cattle, represent the successes of the Boers during 
the week, but there have been no serious British casualties, 
though Lord Kitchener reports the treacherous murder of 
two Highlanders, and the prisoners taken at Dewetsdorp have 
all been released and come in to Bethulie. At the moment 
of our going to Press news arrives of an engagement in the 
Magaliesberg, Delarey, with two thousand five hundred men, 
after severe fighting, in which Colonel Legge and three other 
officers were killed, having captured a position commanding 
General Clements’s camp, and forced that General to withdraw. 
Botha’s commando is said to be solely kept together by the 
personal influence of its leader, and it is generally believed that 
with the surrender or capture of De Wet armed opposition 
would entirely cease. Above all it seems necessary to bring 
home to the Boers in the field the real state of affairs, many'of 
them believing that Mr. Kruger is still in Africa, and Lord 
Roberts killed. De Wet’s legends have done almost as much 
mischief as his activity. 


The Afrikander Congress, held at Worcester on Thursday 
week, and attended by some eight thousand people, passed off 
without disturbance, though violent attacks were made upon 
Sir Alfred Milner. On the 11th a deputation appointed by 
the Congress waited on Sir Alfred at Cape Town and pre- 
sented the resolutions adopted at the meeting. The spokes- 
men, Messrs. de Villiers and Pretorius, while apologising for 
the resolution condemning the High Commissioner’s conduct, 
declared there could be no lasting peace if the Republics 
lost their independence; protested against the deportation of 
women and children and burning of farms; and claimed that 
the attitude of those who attended the Congress was loyal to 
the Queen as well as orderly. Sir Alfred Milner, while pro- 
mising to forward the resolutions to the Home Government, 
condemned them in a powerful speech as futile and mischiev- 
ous. Addressing himself to the appeal for the termination of 
the war, which, he pertinently asked them, was the more likely 
to lead to that end,—recognition of the irrevocable character of 
a policy declared by the Imperial Government, endorsed by 
an enormous majority of the nation, and approved by all the 
great Colonies of the Empire except Cape Colony (where half 
the white and all the coloured population supported it); or, 


on the other hand, the reiteration of menacing protests against | 


that policy? As to the conduct of the war—one of the most 


humane on both sides ever waged—its horrors increased as it 


became more irregular on the part of the enemy, necessitating 
severer measures on the part of the Imperial troops, and it 
was not morally justifiable to continue resistance, or to 
encourage its continuance, where the object of that resistance 
could not possibly be attained. 





Lord Roberts before leaving South Africa made two 
important speeches. In the first, delivered at a public 
luncheon on Monday, he paid a notable and significant tribute 
to Lord Kitchener, “in whose judgment and military skill he 
had implicit confidence,’ declaring that he felt sure that 
under his able guidance the guerilla warfare would be brought 
to a speedy conclusion. This, we trust, will be taken as a 
final answer to the persistent efforts that have been 
made to misrepresent the relations subsisting between Lord 
Roberts and his Chief of the Staff. With regard to the 
disappointment of the refugees, Lord Roberts assumed entire 
responsibility for fixing the date of their return prematurely. 
The postponement was due to military, not civil reasons. Sir 
Alfred Milner had done his utmost on behalf of the refugees, 
and his co-operation had been of immense aid to the military 
authorities. A special feature of the gathering was the 
enthusiastic reception given to Sir Alfred Milner, by way of 
answer to the violent attacks made upon him at the 
Afrikander Congress. 


Subsequently, at a public reception at Government Avenne, 
Lord Roberts replied at length to the addresses presented by 
the people of Cape Town and the Mayor and Councillors of 
that city. It was tempting, he said, though unprofitable, to 
speculate on “ what might have been” had the war of 1881 
been carried to what many thought its legitimate conclusion, 
But it could never have had such wide-reaching results as the 
present campaign, and, above all, it could not have welded 
the whole British Empire together, for it would have been 





fought by Regulars only. In this respect, said Lord Rohoay 
“T hold a unique position for a Field-Marshal of the Unites 
Kingdom, for I am the first to have had the Privilege to o 
mand an Imperial army, formed of representatives from A 
parts of her Majesty’s dominions, bound together by one 
common aim and object,—to uphold the honour of the 
Mother-country and to die, if need be, for her interests,” 
After dwelling impressively on the political Significance of 
this spontaneous and unanimous outburst of patriotism, Lord 
Roberts spoke with generous warmth of the bravery, the 
fortitude, the devotion, and the unexampled discipline of the 
“grand men ” he had the privilege to command, and observed 
that it would be his proudest boast if he could claim to hay, 
done nothing, under the stress of war’s stern necessities to 
hinder the friendly feeling which he trusted might be estab. 
lished between the Dutch and English. We must, he gaiq 
try to think not so much of the glory of conquest as of the 
many responsibilities conquest imposes upon the conquerors ; 
and he ended a noble and eloquent speech by quoting the 
first verse of Mr. Kipling’s “ Recessional.” On the following 
day Lord Roberts sailed for England. 


It is announced that Pretoria is to remain the capital of ihe 
Transvaal, with the additional distinction of being the reg- 
dence of the High Commissioner for South Africa, From 
the standpoint of utility the claims of Johannesburg ranked 
higher, for to say nothing of its relaxing climate, Pretoria js 
an artificial capital, detached from the centre of industry, 
and as such calculated to foster the multiplication of political 
middlemen, The precedent of Washington is not altogether 
convincing. On the other hand, the decision is a graceful 
concession to Afrikander sentiment. To have converted or 
dismantled the fine Government buildings, adorned with 
portraits of Transvaal statesmen, would have been deeply 
resented by the Boers. The change would have given them 
a fresh grievance, and grievances are to be avoided even with 
those who do not appreciate magnanimity. 


The debate of Friday week on the future management of 
South Africa, raised by Mr. Emmott, produced a speech from 
Mr. Chamberlain of an unexpectedly conciliatory character, 
We have said enough about it elsewhere, but may add here that 
it is evident farm burning is to be restricted within the 
narrowest limits, that civil government as in a Crown 
Colony is to be established almost at once, and that self- 
government, though Lord Salisbury said last week it might 
be delayed for generations, will be granted the moment 
it is eafe. Mr. Chamberlain ended with a fine tribute 
to the hravery and general good conduct of the 
Boers, and so deep was the impression made that 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, though he would not accept 
all the details of Mr. Chamberlain’s plan, advised Mr. 
Emmott to withdraw his amendment as the Government and 
the bulk of the Opposition were in substantial accord. The 
amendment was accordingly withdrawn,—a faet which, if 
they understood it, would be more fatal to the hopes of the 
Boers than the Kaiser’s refusal to receive Mr. Kruger. 
Telegrams from the Cape say the impression on the Boers is 
bad because they think they see signs of weakness in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech ; but we distrust Cape views. The 
loyalists there are too angry to think dispassionately. 


A more bitter debate on South Africa sprang up on 
Wednesday, in which the extreme Radicals obtained their 
opportunity of denouncing the war. They had, however, 
little that was new to say, except that they detested Sir 
Alfred Milner, who has just been appointed Administrator of 
the Transvaal and the Orange Colony. No specific charge was 
offered against the High Commissioner, except that the 
Boers universally distrusted him, but there was a general 
demand for his recall. To our amazement, Mr. Bryce, 
who is a considerable historian, if not a _ statesmaz, 
joined in this outcry, and seemed to think it possible 
that a responsible Government would break the hearts 
of all its own agents by abandoning the ablest of 
them because he is unpopular with its opponents. Mr. 
Brodrick, of course, defended Sir Alfred Milner, but the 
defence is unnecessary until some definite attack is made. 
What has Sir A. Milner done except express a distrust of 
certain Afrikanders, amply justified by their disloyalty, and 
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afford the troops invaluable aid? That the hostile section of 


the Dutch should dislike a formidable foe is natural, but to 
ask the British Government to remove him is a blunder only 
to be excused by political and party passion. 


On Monday two determined personal attacks were made on 
the Government, the first by Mr. Bartley, the second by Mr. 
Lloyd-George. Mr. Bartley moved as an amendment to the 
Address that the House express regret at the appointment of 
so many of the Premier's relatives to office. His speech, 
however, in which he confessed himself a disappointed office- 
seeker who had been offered knighthood and the Auditor- 
Generalship, was mainly an attack on Mr. Brodrick, whom he 
pronounced unfit for Secretary of War because he had been 
ten years in the War Office. He deviated, however, into his sub- 
‘ect, declaring, unmindfal of Douglas Jerrold, who said “weare 
all brethren, all Cains and Abels,” that relatives of the Premier 
could not be independent. Even Tories called the Cabinet 
“the Hotel Cecil.” Mr. Balfour made an amusing reply, in 
which he quoted instance after instance of Ministers who 
were kinsfolk quarrelling violently, pointed out that Lord 
Salisbury bad only added one relative to the Cabinet, and 
described Cabinet- making as the “most difficult, most 
responsible, and most thankless task imposed on any 
subject of her Majesty.” Just so, but in spite of these 
things the Premier ought to think of himself as adlatus of 
the Sovereign, and, like a Sovereign, above personal friend- 
ships or enmities. The division was 230 to 128. 


The second attack was by Mr. Lloyd-George upon Mr. 
Chamberlain. In a speech the effect of which was rather 
spoiled by its silly suspiciousness, the Member for Carnarvon 
Boroughs endeavoured to show that Mr. Chamberlain and his 
relatives invested their money in companies which, dealing in 
contracts with the Government, rose in value when the 
Colonial Secretary was appointed. He repudiated any inten- 
tion of attacking Mr. Chamberlain, but moved that no 
Minister ought to have an interest, direct or indirect, in any 
company seeking public contracts. His principal “fact” 
was that Mr. Arthur Chamberlain has a large stake in 
Kynoch’s, and that Kynoch’s was favoured by the War 
Office, an assertion which, as it has been made in a newspaper, 
Mr. Arthur Chamberlain will bring before the Law Courts. 
The Colonial Secretary made a smashing but superheated 
reply, in which he showed that he held shares only in two 
companies, one set of them purchased twenty-three years ago 
and entirely beyond his influence, and the other set involving 
the enormous stake of £60! Mr. Chamberlain, however, 
pushed his opposition to the Motion very far, declaring that 
it would render any investment by a Minister impossible, 
which, as we have shown elsewhere, is not correct. As 
however, the just principle maintained by the amendment had 
been obscured by the mover’s bitterness of speech, the House 
could do nothing but reject if, which it did by 269 votes to 
127. We regret the division, which seemed to negative a 
most useful and necessary precaution against the seeking of 
gain by Ministers less clean-handed than Mr. Chamberlain, 
but the Opposition was thirsting not for the public good, but 
fora blow at him, and that disgusted the majority. It is 
curious to see how difficult Radicals are making it for a 
poor man to hold oifice. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Brodrick pre- 
sented the supplementary Estimate of sixteen millions for the 
war in South Africa and the military operations in China. In 
the course of what the Opposition leader correctly described 
asa “frank and manly speech,” Mr. Brodrick admitted that 
their expectations as to the reduction in the number of troops 
and the cost of the operations in South Africa since July had 
been too sanguine. Our troops in Africa could not yet be 
reduced in number, nor was there any prospect of any 
material reduction of expenditure during the remainder 
of the financial year,—that is, before April Ist. The 
only consolation he could offer his hearers was that 
guerilla warfare had never been successful in the long run 
unless aided by external intervention. The Estimate in- 
cluded £1,000,000 for General Baden-Powell’s new Transvaal 
Police, who would number ten thousand, and £1,000,000 for 
the repair of the railways, £13,500,000 heing devoted to the 
purposes of the war. The vote having been carried by 
284 to 8, the Chancellor of the Exchequer subsequently 





explained that he would not have to make provision for 
more than eleven out of the sixteen millions required, inasmuch 
as the Treasury had about five and a half millions in hand 
from a previous provision for the war. These eleven millions 
he now proposes to raise either by a war loan or by the issue 
of Exchequer bonds or Treasury bills. 


The debate of Thursday elicited some important statements 
both from Mr. Brodrick and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. Mr. 
Brodrick clearly intends to investigate what are called “the 
disasters,” and to punish the officers he finds responsible for 
them, at all events with dismissal. He included surrenders 
among the disasters. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
repeated his assurance that the Transvaal should pay part of 
the expenses of the war, and left the impression that he 
inclined towards direct taxation on the mines,—an idea which 
will make the “ Kaflir Circus” furious, and may possibly be 
resisted by the Radicals in “Colonial” interest. Already 
Sir W. Harcourt is proclaiming that nothing can be obtained 
from the mines by the British taxpayer, all the resources being, 
so to speak, mortgaged for the payment of compensations 
and the maintenance of the armed police, which we may 
remark en passant has already attracted ten thousand appli- 
cations for admittance from this country. So great indeed 
is the desire to enter the force that men will be picked by a 
sort of competitive examination, 


Mr. Healy has been “fired out” of the Irish Parlia- 
mentary party. The “ National Convention” opened in the 
Rotunda, Dublin, at noon on Tuesday, and was attended by 
between two thousand and three thousand persons, many 
priests, and about a hundred supporters of Mr. Healy. Mr. 
John Redmond, M.P., who presided, made a very temperate 
speech, in which he vindicated the representative character 
of the Convention, claimed for it the power to make and 
enforce decrees for the general conduct of a national 
Irish movement, and appealed for a patient and calm 
hearing for the minority. After a resolution of sympathy 
with the Boers had been moved by Mr. Dillon and adopted 
unanimously, Mr. William O’Brien, who was greeted with 
immense enthusiasm, proposed the expulsion from the Irish 
Parliamentary party of Mr. T. M. Healy and Mr. J. L. Carew 
(the Nationalist Member of Parliament who jockeyed Mr. John 
Parnell out of his seat and was guilty of attending the Queen’s 
levée), He disclaimed any personal antipathy for Mr. Healy. 
On the contrary, he was “ perhaps the man of all others who 
had borne with him longest, and had the strongest personal 
liking for him.” But they could not be handcuffed to an 
implacable enemy, and the only way to save the party from 
Mr. Healy and Mr. Healy from himself was to deal firmly 
with him. Mr. T. Harrington, M.P., who protested against 
this resolution of coercion and eviction,” was received with 


| a storm of hisses and a cry of “ Hogwash”; only about 


twenty persons voted for a conciliatory amendment, and the 
original resolution was carried by an immense majority, after 
Mr. John Redmond, in putting it to the vote, had declared 
that he agreed neither with its policy, wisdom, nor expediency. 
The Irish Revolution, likeall Revolutions, is eating its children. 








It is very difficull when an army grows large to know how 
to reward the private soldier for service in the field. There 
is often no prize-money to distribute, honours cannot be sown 
broadcast, though we are a little too stingy with decorations 
for bravery, and even a Jarge donative seems small when 
divided among so many. The Government, for example, is 
about to give a “gratuity” of more than a million to the 
soldiers employed in South Africa, but as there are more than 
two hundred thousand in the field the unit or gift for the 
simple private is only £5. Lieutenants are to have six times 
that, Captains twelve times, Majors sixteen times, Lieutenant- 
Colonels thirty-two times, and so on up to Generals, who 
receive £2,000 each. The donative does not of itself make 
service very tempting, but what 1s the unlucky taxpayer to 
do? A well-adjusted scheme of prizes open to men in the 
ranks who distinguish themselves would cost less, would be 
in accord with our system, which throughout rejects equality, 
and would stir the passion in the British mind for “ a good 
chance” as always preferable to a poor certainty. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (24) were on Friday 973. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
THE SETTLEMENT OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


HE debate of Friday week upon South Africa was in 
many ways an exceedingly satisfactory one. In 
the first place, it showed that the country was nearly 
unanimous as to the course to be pursued. The Irish 
Members, had they been present, would no doubt. have 
struck a discordant note, and indeed Mr. Healy did strike 
one in a speech which showed that his recent outbursts 
in Ireland have not exhausted his stores of well-modulated 
invective. The Irish Members were, however, away, and 
when after Mr. Chamberlain’s speech Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman practically endorsed it, and the amendment 
was withdrawn, it was evident that difference of opinion 
between the two great parties no longer existed. Indi- 
viduals might be dissatisfied, but the great mass of repre- 
sentatives accepted the Government proposals as reasonable 
and sound, an acceptance which of itself must double their 
weight with the Boers. Secondly, the debate revealed a 
distinct inclination towards mercy on the part of the 
Government, as well as the House, which will influence 
the generals on the spot even more than direct orders, 
British officers not belonging to a caste with a separate 
policy of its own, but being most of them gentle- 
men in full touch alike with the civil authorities 
and with national sentiment. And thirdly, the policy 
described by Mr. Chamberlain is in itself thoroughly 
sensible and sound. It is perfectly clear that while the 
guerilla resistance goes on the military must rule, and 
they will therefore continue to rule until it ceases, though 
with cautions that they must be merciful and offer good 
terms to all who submit; but the moment submission is 
obtained civil government will recommence, Sir Alfred 
Milner, the High Commissioner, will be Governor of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Colony, and with the aid of an 
Executive Council will govern for a time with absolute 
authority. He will use Afrikanders as officials whenever 
he can trust their loyalty, and whatever his method of 
government, it will be regulated by those principles of 
justice and abstinence from neediess interference which 
have made of our administration in India and Ceylon such 
conspicuous successes, There will be an appeal against 
ali wrongs to independent Courts. Cool officials, without 
interest in oppression or bias against any race, will carry 
out the orders of the Executive, and punishments 
for misdoing will be of the kind usual in all 
civilised communities. Rioting will be kept down 
by armed police rather than by soldiers, and it will 
be understood by every head of a district that the 
acquiescence and peacefulness of his people will be his 
own highest claim to promotion. And then the moment 
acquiescence is universal, or so general that resistance to 
law is no longer to be feared, and Englishmen and Dutch- 
men can live in peace side by side, the right of self- 
government, with, we presume, some reserves as to the 
treatment of natives and as to the control of the armed 
force, will be completely restored. Municipal self-govern- 
ment, if we understand Mr. Chamberlain aright, will not 
be delayed even for this happy consummation, but will in 
all the large towns commence at once. What more could 
any conqueror do to conciliate a conquered people, or 
when did any conqueror do half so much? The Germans 
say we are oppressive, but has Alsace-Lorraine even now, 
thirty years after annexation, been allowed to govern 
itself? A few doctrinaires say we might go farther and 
rant self-government now, but they belong to the school 
which holds that all theories, if only sound in themselves, 
will suit all people under all circumstances. To grant 
self-government before the bitterness caused by the 
struggle has passed away would be simply to allow the 
majority to plan rebellion, and, what is worse, to fill the 
minority with restless suspicions as fatal to prosperity as 
to progress. There can be no good government in a ship 
while the officers are always fingering their revolvers and 
listening for the first sounds of mutiny. The British 
people will be only too delighted to be rid of the cares of 
government in the Transvaal, and if the Boers are hungry 
for the vote which they refused to the Outlanders, they 
have only to tender an honest submission and they will 


It will all fail, we are told, and the two new Colonin 
will form only another Ireland, eternally restless, penneien 
ally discontented, always requiring a garrison to prevent 
rebellion. It may be so, and if so we must accept the 
position, and hold on, as we have done in Ireland, for the 
next few centuries ; but we see no reason to believe that 
it will be so, There is no subject race in Ireland hostile 
alike to Celt and Saxon, and outnumbering both by about 
five to one. Englishmen and Boers must from the 
beginning be bound together by that comradeship of 
white men as against all other colours which, even under 
terrible circumstances, has so rarely failed. In Treland 
there is a division of race, in the Transvaal all who bear 
rule will belong to the same family of mankind, [py 
Ireland there are two creeds, in the Transvaal there will 
be but one. There will be, it is true, a division of 
language ; but so there is in Wales, where neverthe. 
less Englishmen and Welshmen live together in peace, 
trade together, study together, and intermarry without Op- 
probrium, That thorough amalgamation will be delayed 
for years is possible, for it has not occurred yet within 
Cape Colony; but the intermediate period need not be 
marked by rebellions, or even by social bickerings any 
worse than those which for half a century before the Raid 
flickered and smouldered in Cape society. That the new 
state of affairs will involve a great experiment we admit, 
but we see no reason for concluding, if we are fairly per- 
sistent in well-doing, that the experiment will ultimately 
fail. It has not failed in the Canadas, and the French- 
Canadians were far more widely separated from the 
English by race, bv creed, and by ideals of life than the 
English and the Boers are. We have fought, it is true, 
and fought hard; but so have the English and the Scotch, 
who, we may add, when the countries were united, belonged, 
hike the English and the Boers to-day, to two planes of 
civilisation. All that is required to fuse them is just, 
strong, and free government granted to both peoples 
equally and at the same time, and this they are to obtain. 
We feared for a moment, owing to the bitter irritation 
created by Boer obstinacy, that this might not be the case, 
but we underrated the fortitude of our countrymen and the 
judicial fairness which enabled Mr. Chamberlain to end 
his speech with a hearty eulogium on the bravery and the 
general good conduct of his defeated foes. His language 
of itself ought to convince all Boers that they will be 
welcomed within the Empire whenever they choose with- 
out arricre pensée to demand equal rights, and once within 
it careers are open to them of which they have never 
dreamed. We believe that gradually, and as it were one 
by one, they will accept the offer, the more so because if 
they refuse it the rule of Great Britain will still continue. 
Their friends may quote the example of Ireland, but there 
are two lessons, not one, to be learned from Irish history. 
It is seven centuries since Strongbow landed at Waterford, 
and though we have failed to reconcile the majority, our 
flag still flies in every province. 





TWO PERSONAL DEBATES. 


HE attack of Monday upon Lord Salisbury for his 

nepotism was a rather unreal affair. Even the 
mover of the amendment was obliged to make it seem 
serious by an onslaught on the new Secretary for War, 
who is not a Cecil either by blood or marriage, and the only 
accusation he could bring against hzm was that he had been 
ten years at the War Office and therefore understood it 
too well! For the rest, what did it all amountto? Simply 
to this—for we strike out Lord Cranborne’s appointment, 
for the reason given below—that the Premier has appointed 
a competent First Lord of the Admiralty who happens to be 
his son-in-law—Mr. Arthur Balfour and Mr. Gerald Bal- 
four, who are nephews, were both in the Cabinet before 
—to the entire contentment of the country. ‘Three 
Cabinet Ministers who are relatives,’ complains Mr. 
Bartley ; ‘where is the independence of the Cabinet ?’ 
As there are sixteen other members of the Cabinet who 
are not Cecils, the question is a little absurd ; but if there 
were only three, if the Cecils always hung together, and 
if Lord Saiisbury had always the casting vote, the country 
would be only too delighted. What it is sighing for in 
the governing Committee is more energy, more unity, 





receive it at once. Who in this country has the slightest 
interest in rejecting them as fellow-citizens ? 


more rapidity in decision, and any arrangement which 
produced those results would have its fullest approval. 
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Bartley seems to think it is yearning for a bear- 
Mr. ‘a 
arden as its executive body; but it is not. Mr. 
an qstone, said Mr, Bartley, would never have ap- 
pee relatives to high office. Possibly not, because 
he preferred men who would follow him right or wrong, 
and when they would not, shook them off as a tree 
shakes leaves. There never was a Premier who was more 
nearly a Dictator than Mr. Gladstone, and that was one 
of the secrets of his hold upon the country, which expects 
tobe governed, not by a Committee, but by a Premier 
with the best assistance a picked Committee can afford. 
Theoretically, the Premier is only primus inter pares, but 
in popular opinion he is Chancellor of the Empire. The 
country would not object to the appointments even if 
“the Gecils” were sure to pull together, and as a matter 
of common knowledge, relatives are by no means sure to 
do that. Nobody is more likely to differ from a man in 
tendencies, and therefore in counsel, than his own son ; 
and as for sons-in-law and fathers-in-law, the notion that 
they must always coincide in opinion would be received 
with covert smiles or open laughter at every dinner-table 
in the Kingdom. The single valid objection to Lord 
Slisbury’s choice would be that in making it he passed 
over better men, and nobody, unfortunately, makes that, 
the truth being that there is just now on both sides a 
most unfortunate lack of the kind of young men 
who cannot be passed over. If there are lads in 
the House of unusual ability—and we heartily hope 
there are, for otherwise the outlook is a poor one—they 
shrink from the painful and persistent effort which is 
nowadays required to make them known to the electors. 
The chiefs cannot find them, and so are driven back upon 
the circle which they know. Randolph Churchills may 
fail, as the last bearer of the name failed, but they are 
never passed over. 
The attack on Mr. Chamberlain was much more real 
because it amounted to an accusation of pecuniary cor- 
ruption, Mr. Lloyd-George may deny that as much as he 
pleases, but no one who reads his speech will doubt that 
its intention was to raise an impression that the Colonial 
S:cretary used his great position to make money or to 
obtain profitable contracts for his relatives. If it did 
not mean that, it had no meaning at all, or rather, it was 
reduced to a complaint, such as is always going about— 
defeated contractors being always suspicions—that the 
War Office clerks favoured one firm of manufacturers 
more than another. The accusing speech was rather 
dexterous—the speaker being well aware that an accumu- 
lation of nnproved charges has much of the effect of one 
proved one—and excessively bitter, Mr. Lloyd-George 
actually condescending to the following sentences. The 
Government of Ceylon had to put up some iron huts 
for the Boer prisoners entrusted to its care, and 
gave the contract for making them to a company in 
which the Colonial Secretary had shares :—‘‘There could 
be no more unfortunate investment just now for the right 
hon. gentleman than that of making prisons for the Boers. 
On Friday the right hon. gentleman made a conciliatory 
speech about the settlement in South Africa; but the 
terms were not so important a matter as confidence 
in the men who were to carry them out. What terms 
could be offered to the Boers which they were likely to 
accep!, if they knew, as they must know, that the man 
who would be supreme in interpreting those terms had a 
large interest in the company which had profited by 
making prisons for the Boers?” Those sentences 
are either merely foolish, or they mean that Mr. 
Chamberlain is likely to keep Boers in prison be- 
cause a company in which he is interested builds 
iron huts for them. Mr. Chamberlain had no difficulty 
in disposing of contemptible rubbish of that kind, 
and indeed he smashed the personal charge with a 
completeness which convinced even his enemies. He 
had sold out of Kynoch’s and the Small Arms Com- 
pany when he entered Parliament, and of all the other 
companies alluded to in the debate, he held shares in only 
two. One of these was the Colombo Commercial Com- 
pany, the one that builds iron prisons, in which he 
had bought twenty-three years ago shares which he 
had never since been able to get rid of, while in the other, 
the Tubes Company, his interest was exactly £60. The 
answer us regards himself was absolutely conclusive, 
and it would have been equally so as regards his rela- 








tives had he not stated so clearly, and we are sure so 
truly, that he knew nothing whatever about their invest- 
ments. How, then, could he be sure that those invest- 
ments were unaffected by his official position ? The best~ 
known relative has, however, taken the wise step of bringing 
his accusers into the Law Courts, and there we must 
leave the discussion, with only this word on our differ- 
ence frora Mr. Chamberlain. He does not see, or will not 
see, the justice of the distinction which the public makes 
between investments in Consols, land, or railway deben- 
tures, and investments in industrial undertakings. The 
former could not be affected by the action of any single 
Minister within his own Department. The latter could, 
and in an age when in at least three great countries 
corruption is rife, and when democracies are all suspicious 
of the influence of gold, such investments ought therefore 
to be avoided. Mr, Chamberlain complains very justly of 
the monstrous injustice of having, with his record, to 
defend himself as if he had been “‘a thief and a scoundrel,” 
but that very injustice is proof of our argument. The 
public is so unjust upon this particular point, is so much 
more like a jealous woman than a reasoning man, that it 
behoves every Minister to be careful to the point of 
fastidiousness, or, if you will, pernickittiness. 


Behind both these debates we see approaching a political 
danger which will in a short time become very serious in- 
deed. The English democracy, like the American, threatens 
to drive the men best qualified to be Ministers out of politi- 
cal life. It has for years past been playing the game of 
the plutocracy by abolishing sinecures, refusing pensions, 
cutting down salaries, and in other wavs making it so im- 
possible for any but the rich to hold office, that a man like 
Burke could not nowadays remain in Parliament, and it 
is now engaged in making all but great seigneurs and 
brazen professionals miserable by incessant criticism, and 
by placing them under the burning-microscope of the 
Press. Adequate pay has long since gone, power is 
going, patronage has been reduced to an irksome burden, 
and now peace is to disappear. It is better for the 
refined, the retiring, or the poor—and the mass of intel- 
lectual ability will always be found among those three 
orders—to take to anv career rather than the public life 
which the newspapers treat as so happy and glorious that 
a few stabs more or less can make no difference to its 
possessor. When we are reduced to the “plain men” of 
France, or the professional politicians of America, the 
democracy will learn that political genius is worth 
money, and on the part of the people a little self- 
suppression. To tell a statesman, as Lord Salisbury has 
this week been told, that it is infamous to train his son 
in statesmanship is to punish a man for being competent 
to be Premier. 





COUNT VON BULOW’S SPEECH. 


N Monday the German Imperial Chancellor explained 
in the Reichstag the attitude of his country 
towards the late ‘I'ransvaal Republic and its itinerant 
ex-President. It was a speech of a kind none 
too common in contemporary politics, for behind a 
luminous discussion of a contemporary question there 
were many sage reflections on the general condition of 
Europe. Count von Biilow is a type of statesman who 
may now and then be ineffective but is seldom blind. 
He rarely misconceives a situation; he is a master of 
crisp and humorous speech ; he has the subtlety of a 
trained diplomatist ; and he is an admirable servant of 
his master. He is after his fashion a fervid patriot with 
the interests of Germany very much at heart, but he is 
also a professional politician with the point of view of his 
class. Hence his words, while on one side an expres- 
sion of the policy of Germany, are on the other the 
judgment of the whole politique or governing caste upon 
a phenomenon of the moment which we cannot ignore. 
Whether or not he is a leader to ride the ford will 
remain for his countrymen to discover, but there can be 
no question of the sanity and acuteness of his judgment, 
When, therefore, we fiod him declaring the policy of his 
Government, we listen as to one having authority, but 
when he goes on to put his finger upon one of the 
gravest of European dangers, we listen, if possible, more 
intently, 
His speech, as we have said, had two sides, and the 
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first was concerned with the recent conduct of Germany. 
He showed conclusively the futility of any interference of 
a third party in a quarrel unless both combatants demand 
its help or it is prepared to use the argument of force. 
“Interference,” he said, “by the desire of only one party 
is not described by the law of nations as mediation, but 
as intervention ; and the intervention, unless it is to end 
in a diplomatic defeat, is commonly the preliminary of an 
armed conflict.” Mr. Kruger would not hear of German 
arbitration before the war, and Great Britain naturally 
would not accept it afterwards. By a quotation from 
the Dutch Yellow-book he showed that in 1899 Germany 
had offered her services as mediator, but that the Trans- 
vaal Government had declined them; it was not to be 
expected, therefore, that when calamities came Germany 
should consider it her duty to insist on interfering in the 
quarrel. He defended the Emperor’s refusal to see the 
late President as more kind than a course which, like 
M. Delcass¢é’s, would buoy him up with vain hopes of Con- 
tinental interference. The tactics of Germany, as ex- 
plained by her Chancellor, have been eminently wise. 
It was not her interest to ‘‘ pluck chestnuts out of the fire 
for others,” but, considering her own South African 
pretensions, to sit still and preserve friendly relations 
with her great neighbour. And such a course, according 
to Count von Biilow, has had its reward,—by which we 
suppose he means certain provisions of the Anglo-German 
agreement and the private arrangements with Mr. 
Rhodes. Indeed, the whole tone of friendliness to this 
country was most significant, as seen in the references to 
our common Germanic race and the apt quotation from 
Schiller, which seems to suggest that the other Conti- 
nental Powers would have been only too glad to see 
Germany burden herself with awkward responsibilities. 
The motive, of course, of it all is equally clear. Count 
von Biilow has no special tenderness towards Britain, but 
having a shrewd eye to the commercial development of 
his country, and recognising the insecurity of much of her 
apparent strength, he is ready to become enthusiastic 
about the blessings of peace, and dilate on the claims of 
commerce with an eloquence beyond Manchester. 

But the other side of the speech of Monday seems to 
us to contain food for reflection. The Transvaal War 
will soon become a thing of the past, and German policy 
will pass through many more of its puzzling phases, but 
the danger pointed out by the Chancellor is common to 
all Europe, and we fear it will not soon disappear. 
Nations, he said in effect, were once plunged into war 
by their Kings and statesmen, often for base motives 
or for mere caprice, but more often for sober considera- 
tions of policy. But nowadays the keys which 
unlock Bellona’s temple are rather the outbreak of 
popular passion and the excitement of public opinion. 
The old Cabinet politics had many faults, and for good 
or for ill they are done with ; but are not the new movers 
of war more irrational, irresponsible, and cruel? The 
question suggested is one of profound gravity, and we 
would state it thus. As things stand at present, the 
rulers of Europe, the Kings, Princes, and Ministers, will 
be more on the side of peace than the peoples. Let it be 
granted that once in five times the people will be stirred 
to a just war, when some broad moral question is 
involved; in the other four cases they will agitate for 
causes and principles which are less worthy of the arbitra- 
ment of battle. And the reasons for this are easily scen. 
The governing classes are still to some extent a caste, and 
a caste with connections and interests beyond their 
own land. A foreign country is not the same to a Secre- 
tary of State as it is to the mass of the people; to them 
it is alien, unfriendly, potentially an enemy; to him 
it is simply another country with its own attractions. 
Once war was the special creation of this caste ; now, when 
national barriers have been much broken down, it is this 
caste which is one of the chief safeguards of peace. 
Again, there is the consideration of greater wealth, which 
makes its possessors less ready to hazard any overturning 
of the seats of the moneychangers. As the aristocracy of 
birth gives place to a capitalist, or at least a dourgecis, 
governing class this consideration will gain in importance, 
There is, too, the greater culture of the rulers to be-con- 
sidered, their trained faculties, and their clear perception 
of the ultimate advantage. And finally, there is the fact 
that the rulers are, on the whole, more humane than the 


mass of the people. They are less liable to sudden 

of cruel and unreasoning passion, they have a ane 
respect for legal conventions, and they are more or 
offended by barbarity, Tho ordinary “man in the stp “4 
may be an enthusiast for the humane virtues but b; 
class in the lump is apt to forget them. The po ul . 
is easily shocked by the news of horrors, but it is oe 
capable of itself advocating them the week after, The 
chology of the crowd, as M. le Bon has pointed out ea 

the aggregate of the tempers of the individuals who a 

pose it, and the sober working man in every country i. 

Hurope may congregate into a fickle and impetuous 

populace. If this be true, then the security for peace lie; 

less in the governing class than in the direct leaders af 

the people. The speech of Herr Bebel, the Socialist leader. 

quoted the other day, shows how a popular leader can 

| realise the responsibility of his position. But his, wo 
fear, is an isolated case; too often the spokesman of the 
people is a Rochefort or a Boulanger. For us the 
question takes the form of hostility to ourselves, and wo 
find in many Continental countries, in France, jn 
Germany, in Russia, even in Italy, a popular hatred 
which is wholly apart from the attitude of the various 
Chancelleries. It is in such popular feeling that there 
lies the material of future war, and the rulers, who 
know it and fear it, are helpless in its presence, It jg 
compounded partly of ignorance, partly of that emotiona| 
prejudice begotten of the use of loud vague abstractions, 
Let us clearly distinguish the two different kinds of 
popular feeling. The impulse towards reform, which jg 
the product often of dumb suffering, is truer and wiser 
than any pious opinion of a Cabinet, but in foreign affairs 
there is no such value in emotion. In interna! matters 
the people are almost always right, for they pre-eminently 
have the opportunity to judge; but in external affairs they 
have no data but ignorance and prejudice. Once and 
again the question may be one of common ethics, and they 
may be right; more often it is one of policy, and they are 
wrong. To the social reformer, like Herr Bebel, the 
fact is to be lamented, but to the common vulgar 
agitator, the jackal of the cheap Press, the fact 
gives a livelihood. This, it seems to us, is the 
real standing menace to the peace of Europe. Not 
that one nation has ambitious designs or ancient 
enmity, for these, after all, are amenable to policy, and 
policy in most cases is against war; but because in the 
last resort the peoples can force their rulers’ hands, and 
the peoples are only too prone to the sudden excitement of 
passion. It is the penalty which the Continent has to 
pay for the various degrees of popular government. Russia 
knows little of the danger so far, though her day will 
come; while for ourselves our national character is a 
safeguard, and our long heritage of constitutionalism. 
But elsewhere in Europe Count von Biilow’s words have a 
serious application, and as the Press grows in power the 
danger may still increase. It may be that it carries with 
it its own corrective, for it is the outward sign of a nation 
emerging from apathy, and vitality means in time a more 
real education, and education, though it may kill certain 
virtues, is the great teacher of policy and control. 


THE IRISH OUTLOOK. 
Y an overwhelming preponderance of upraised hands, 
an Irish Nationalist Convention has excommuni- 
cated by far the ablest living Irish Nationalist. How far 
this vote corresponds to the actual condition of feeling in 
Nationalist Ireland it is difficult to say with any certainty. 
There appears to be good reason to believe that measures 
were taken by the organisers of the Convention to secure 
the verdict they desired, the like of which, if taken 
with regard to a jury in an agrarian case, would bs 
denounced as packing of the most atrocious character. 
The assembly, which met in Dublin on Tuesday, pur- 
ported to represent municipal bodies and branches of the 
United Irish League ; but according to the Dublin corre- 
spondent of the Times, while some important Councils 
and Boards were only allowed two delegates apiece, the 
; Smallest and youngest branches of the League were 
favoured with four, and dozens of such branches sprang 
up conveniently within the last few weeks, The Dublin 
County Council, though Nationalist, refused to send any 
delegates to the Convention, and so did several other munici- 
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a] bodies. Circumstances such as these serve appreci- 


ably to reduce the significance of the magnitude of the vote 
hy which the resolution excluding Mr. Healy from the Irish 
arty was passed on Tuesday. It is also to be noticed that 
a very Vigorous speech against the exclusion motion was 
delivered, amid fierce interruptions, by Mr. Harrington, 
who, a8 We recalled when last writing on the subject, took 
a very active part in promoting Nationalist reunion a 
year ago. Mr. John Redmond, who presided over the 





Convention, while speaking of its authority in extravagant | 


Munster <Assizes last Saturday. The case before him 
was that of a man charged with sending a threatening 
letter to a man named Hunt because he dealt with 
a “very respectable shopkeeper” named Phelan, who 
had taken, and paid heavily for the tenant-right of, 
an evicted farm in Tipperary. The accused was con- 
victed at Cork, but not without the exercise by the 
Crown Prosecutor of the right of challenge with regard 
to the composition of the jury. At a previous trial, at 
Clonmel, the jury had disagreed, and the case having been 


terms and promising to bow to it, said that “he would | “an absolutely plain one,” the Lord Chief Justice on 
live for ever a coward in his own estimation if he did not | Saturday felt constrained to give it as his opinion that 
say that with the policy and wisdom and expediency of the | “in none of the counties of the South and West of Ire- 


resolution he did not agree.” All the other Parnellite | 


land, as distinguished from cities, was there any hope of 


Members of Parliament who were present voted for an | justice being done in cases of an agrarian nature, or cases 


amendment to the resolution, and, with the single 


‘hat in any way partook of boycotting.” In these circum- 


exception of Mr. William Field, none of them attended | stances his Lordship said that he considered that there 


the meeting of the Convention on the following day. 
Against all these qualifying considerations is, no doubt, 


to be set the fact that at the General Election very | such 
few indeed of Mr. Healy’s adherents were returned, and | of 


that his brother was signally defeated in Cork City by 
Mr. William O’Brien himself. But Mr. Harrington 
appears to have been speaking in accordance with 
probability when he said that “ North, South, East, and 
West there are thousands who were never partisans of 
Mr. Healy,” who yet are “not in sympathy with the 
policy” of ostracism as applied to him. It is precisely by 
the relentless pursuit of such a policy that Mr. William 
O’Brien seems likely to overreach himself, and produce a 
reaction in favour of the bold and resourceful politician 
whom he desires to crush. 


The further progress of this singular duel will be 
watched with much interest by Unionists on both sides 
of St. George’s Channel. But for the present the more 
important question raised by the condition of Ireland is 
that of the prospects of the enlarged agrarian agitation, 
proceeding, though under different auspices, in the South 
and West and in the North also. On Wednesday, the 
disciplinary portion of the Convention’s programme 
having been disposed of to his satisfaction on the previous 
day, Mr. O’Brien moved a resolution setting forth that as 
the land legislation founded on the principle of dual 
ownership had resulted in failure and dissatisfaction, it 
was the first duty of Irishmen to combine by every lawful 
means to demand the abolition of the present system and 
the transfer of the soil of Ireland to an occupying pro- 
prietary on equitable terms, together with a just and 
statesmanlike provision for the reinstatement of the 
evicted tenants and a comprehensive scheme for the 
utilisation of the grazing plains of the West. The ‘“ com- 
prehensiveness ” of this last clause was enhanced by an 
amendment making it embrace the partition of non- 
residential and grazing holdings throughout Ireland. 
Thus enlarged, the resolution was carried unanimously, 
and Mr. O’Brien is good enough to allow us two years for 
the settlement of the problem so sketched out. That 
limit of time must not, however, be exceeded, *‘ even if 
England concentrates as large an army in Ireland as the 
two hundred and fifty thousand heroes she has in South 
Africa chasing De Wet, or still oftener being chased by 
De Wet.” This phrase recalls threats used within the 
recollection of most of us as to making the government 
of Ireland “impossible” if this or that piece of agrarian 
legislation were not carried through, and is a little 
difficult of reconcilement with the language of the 
Convention’s resolution as to the employment of lawful 
means. Apparently, judging from another portion of 
the same resolution, Mr. O’Brien holds that its 
objects may be lawfully promoted by methods bear- 
ing some analogy to the action of ‘Trade-Unions, 
Denunciation is poured on “the outrageous attempt, by 
means of a system of trial by jury more unconstitutional 
and unfair than a drumhead Court-Martial, to punish as 
crimes methods of combination and agitation which the 
Trade-Union laws expressly authorised in the case of less 
vital industrial struggles.” The blundering analogy is 
just of the kind which might be expected to commend 
itself to a mind of the type of Mr. William O’Brien’s. 
The “methods of combination and agitation” which, un- 
happily, are becoming increasingly in vogue over a large 
part of Ireland, were impressively dealt with in some 





should be power to change the venue, and to have 
special juries, whenever the Attorney-General thought 
_ Steps necessary for the due administration 
justice. In order to meet these requirements, 
as we understand the Crimes Act of 1887, it 
would be necessary that districts should be “ pro- 
claimed” by the Lord-Lieutenant. At the same time, 
the Lord Chief Justice did not think it advisable—con- 
fining his remarks strictly to the existing situation—that 
the United Irish League should be proclaimed as an 
unlawful organisation, because there had not at present 
been any “‘overt acts” established against the League of 
such a character as to justify that step. It is, of course, 
very difficult to bring home to an organisation scattered 
over many counties responsibility for individual acts of 
intimidation; but if the policy of publicly encouraging 
the people to commit such acts, which seems embodied 
in the resolution from which we have quoted, is pursued, 
the path of the Government will be sufficiently clear. If 
otherwise, the “proclamation” of districts, opening the 
way to the special procedure for the enforcement of the 
law referred to by the Lord Chief Justice, may do all that 
is necessary for the re-establishment of agrarian freedom. 


In that event Mr. O’Brien and his friends will have to 
decide whether they will still accept the responsibility of 
stimulating an agitation by which large numbers of their 
unfortunate constituents might be brought into collision 
with the law. It is satisfactory to gather from Mr. T. W. 
Russell’s speeches in Ulster that, as might be expected, it 
is his firm purpose to keep the movement which he is 
leading there, for the universal compulsory sale of agrarian 
holdings in Ireland to the occupying tenants, within strictly 
constitutional lines. At the same time, it cannot but be 
regretted that heis pursuing a line of argument which is cal- 
culated to produce among the Irish peasantry generally an 
impression that they have, or that Ireland has, a moral 
claim for the payment by the British taxpayer of a great 
sum for the liberation of the soil of Ireland from the 
landlord. That if the money for such a transaction were, 
in large measure, available from Irish sources, there is 
an arguable case for supplementing it from British 
sources, we are not prepared to deny. But Mr. 
Russell will do his cause no good by tying it to the 
position, which we hold to be indefensible, that Ireland 
is entitled to a large measure of fiscal restitution from 
Great Britain. And by dwelling upon that line of argu- 
ment he may very possibly help to stir up a state of 
feeling which would make the preservation of order 
difficult, except at the cost of severe measures, to which 
it is most desirable that there should be no need to resort. 


WAR CORRESPONDENTS: IDEAL AND REAL. 


HE interesting letter from Mr. Julian Ralph which 
we print in another column describes with grea‘ 
exactness what a war correspondent, ought to be and how 
—being what he ought to be—he should be treated by 
the censors. The ideal war correspondent is a man who 
knows how to make the most of his position without in 
the least abusing it. He aims at maintaining the friend- 
liest possible relations with the officers among whom he 
mixes, but he is aware that he has no place in the regi- 
ment or in the army except what is conceded to him as 
a matter of favour. He will be careful to obey the rules 





ebservaiions by Lord Chief Justice O’Brien at the 


laid down by the censor, and where he thinks these rules 
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harsh or partial he will either get them altered or obey 
them under protest. Such a correspondent as this may, 
as Mr. Ralph very truly says, be left to do pretty much 
what he likes, He must be a very wrong-headed censor 
who will want to interfere with him. It is upon the 
assumption that all correspondents are of this type that 
Mr. Ralph builds his conception of what a censor should 
be. With correspondents who need only nominal super- 
vision a military censor is not wanted. The rules which 
govern the censorship are quite simple. They require no 
knowledge of the art of war. They appeal to nothing 
more recondite than common-sense. They may indeed 
be summed up in the words actually used by one 
censor,—*I am to see that nothing is cabled 
which, if quickly wired back to Africa, would prove 
valuable information to the enemy.” Any man of intelli- 
gence can see whether a telegram does or does not conform 
to this rule, and a civilian, Mr. Ralph argues, is more likely 
to do this work well than a soldier. It comes more 
natural to him. He will have nothing else todo. And 
he would naturally be chosen as having some familiarity 
with journalists and their ways. In fact, the censor 
would be as much a part of the profession as the corre- 
spondents themselves ; the only difference would be that 
while they represent their own newspapers, he would repre- 
sent the Government. A man of this type could be 
trusted to do strict justice to al] correspondents alike, and 
therefore would be far more useful to his employers than 
a military censor, who, with the best intentions, may un- 
consciously favour one newspaper rather than another, or 
think that a long or picturesque telegram must necessarily 
give more information to the enemy than one which is 
short and bald. 

Mr. Ralph’s reasoning is admirable if we assume two 
things,—first, that war correspondents always answer to 
his ideal portrait, and next, that the Government is able 
at a moment’s notice to lay hands on as many qualified 
civilian censors as it has work for. It is fair to say, 
as regards the first point, that Mr. Ralph makes the 
probability that war correspondents will always be 
of the right sort greater than it otherwise would 
be by assuming that permits to follow the army 
will in future “be issued with the utmost care.” The 
merits not merely of the correspondent, but of the 
journal which proposes to send him out, will be “nar- 
rowly considered.” The War Office will cheerfully take 
upon itself the delicate and responsible work of pronouncing 
upon the relative status of this and that newspaper. The 
few great dailies will get their permits as a matter of course, 
but when they have been disposed of the claims of the other 
applicants will undergo the minutest scrutiny. They will 
not be accepted at their own valuation; they will be told, 
if need be, that, whatever their pretensions may be in 
other respects, they do not come up to the War Office 
standard. In some future war, possibly, when their cir- 
culation has sufficiently increased or their treatment of 
public affairs has put on a graver tone, the authorities 
will reconsider this decision, but at present they must be 
content to gain their news from the columns of their more 
fortunate contemporaries. 

We agree with Mr. Ralph that “ the advantages of the 
plan to the great journals and the public would be very 
great.” ‘he war correspondents would be a smaller 
body, they would write with a greater sense of respousi- 
bility, and it would therefore be possible to relax in a 
great degree the rules which at present hamper them. Mr. 
Ralph admits, however, that great as these advantages 
might be, ‘‘many small papers would protest,” and we 
caunot think that he has adequately considered what 
these many protests would mean. They would in- 
evitably provoke one of two charges. If the authori- 
ties refused permits to all except some half-dozen 
dailies, it would be accused of making war correspond- 
enceamonopoly. No matter how carefully a younger rival 
might be conducted, or how high a view of a correspondent’s 
duties its conductors might professedly take, the doors of 
the War Office would be shut against them. A hard-and- 
fast rule would exclude every newspaper except some half- 
dozen of the best-known daily journals. If, on the other 
hand, the authorities professed to judge each applieation 
on its merits, how could they possibly escape the suspicion 


rca 
exceptional circulation had been disposed of, the w, 
Office would have nothing to guide it in the an 
of selection. They would have to read the rival rile 
for themselves, or to administer interrogatories to thej 
proprietors, or to set up an arbitrary standard, to fall 
short of which would be fatal to the application, We d 
not think that there is much chance of the authorities 
undertaking any such task as this, Mr. Ralph hime 
tells us that in the beginning of the present war no such 
comparisons were instituted. Some of the war corre, 
spondents represented “ very minor periodicals, ag well as 
periodicals which neither journalists nor War Offic 
officials had previously suspected of a desire to com. 
pete with the great dailies.” We find it hard to 
believe that this same process will not be repeated 
in any subsequent war. The outbreak of hostilities 
will be seized on by these pushing and conceited 
“minor periodicals” as an occasion for gaining a 
step in journalism, and the unfortunates who have to 
make the selection will be burdened with applications 
between which they will find it impossible to discriminate, 
Even if they confine themselves to the correspondents and 
take the claims of the journals for granted, we fear that 
the business of rejection will be less easy than Mr. Ralph 
thinks. Several of the war correspondents, he tells us, 
“were young noblemen and wealthy sportsmen who gave 
annoyance by continually travelling to Cape Town and 
from one army to the other.” But the post of war corre. 
spondent can hardly be assimilated to the kingdom of 
heaven, into which not. many rich, not many mighty, can 
hope to enter. If the War Office is to choose between 
individual applicants, we fear that the “ young noblemen 
and wealthy sportsmen” will be most likely to be known 
by or well recommended to the military authorities, and 
so will stand the best chance of getting their permits, 


Nor, we must confess, do we see much reason to hope 

that a class of civilians qualified to fill the office of censors of 
telegrams will start into being as soon as itis wanted. We 
will concede, for argument’s sake, that, supposing they can 
be found, civilian censors are better than military censors. 
But can they be found, and found rapidly ? It is quite pos. 
sible indeed that journalists for whom the excitement of 
a war correspondent’s life has no charms, and who are not 
sufficiently employed at home, would ask to be sent out 
as censors. But the authorities would have no means of 
testing their qualifications, and so would have to take 
them on trust. It would be strange if in this case some 
news that ought to have been suppressed did not get into 
the newspapers in England, and stranger still if the 
erring cevsor did not tind himself at once ordered home 
by the general commanding. This discipline might pre- 
vent the mischief of incompetent censorship from going 
very long unchecked, but the method of its check would 
be a return to that very military censorship which Mr 
Ralph deprecates. 
It will be seen that we are quite ready to accept Mr. 
Ralph’s conclusions, if only we could bring ourselves to 
accept his premisses. Given the rigidly limited area of 
favoured newspapers, the carefully selected correspon- 
dents, and the trained and competent civilian censors wait- 
ing to be appointed whenever an occasion shall arise, and 
we are wholly in favour of his plan. But we confess to 
feeling very grave doubts whether any one of these con- 
ditions would be forthcoming. ‘I'he invidiousness of 
giving permits to a very small number of newspapers, the 
difiiculty, amounting almost to impossibility, of choosing 
only good correspondents at short notice and with no 
previous knowledge of them, and the probable absence of 
the class from which the civilian censors ought to be 
taken, would be very serious obstacles in the way of any 
such result. In that case we are thrown back on the 
necessity—the irksome and unpopular necessity—of 
taking war correspondents pretty much as they come, and 
looking to strict rules and drastic ce isorship as the only 
way of rendering them harmless. 








A NEW FORM OF COURAGE. 
Y HILE reading the very spirited account of his service 
in South Africa sent to Blackwood by Mr. Ernest 
Dawson, a thought occurred to the writer which was not 





of favouritism ? When once the very limited number of 
newspapers which claim in various formule to have an 





altogether pleasant. Not only are the conditions of warfare 
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Sanged from those which prevailed of old, but the qualities 
ghich go to make the valuable soldier. For more than two 
thousand years the man who would make the best: soldier, 
the most formidable knight, the fighter who best inspired 
his comrades, was the one who felt most keenly the “fierce 
joy of battle,’ whose blood stirred when the actual fight 
began, and who as it progressed was carried more and more 
as of himself. That feeling, a compound of energy, ferocity, 
and a thirst for victory, must have dominated the Roman 
soldier as with his short sword he tried to hew for himself a 
path through his enemies, the man-at-arms of the Middle 
Ages as he clove his way through armoured men to some 
standard or figure on horseback, and even ihe private of 
the last war whenever it came to close firing, or still more the 
bayonet charge. The joy of battle was always in the Penin- 
sular heroes whom Napier paints so well. There was anger 
in the feeling, anger and a thirst for revenge. The writer was 
told once by a man who had seen much Indian service that 
he never quite liked battle till his men began falling round 
him, but then he felt a fierce sensation of wrath, all hesitation 
disappeared, and he would have given his life ten times 
over for five minutes of full vengeance. Fear, in fact, 
had disappeared in a torrent of indignation. The con- 
sciousness of physical strength, too, of the power to 
exact the vengeance if only a chance was given, must have 
been very active, and have helped to swell the veins with the 
pride which hardens courage into daring. The joy of battle 
was in the contest, and the man who felt that compound 
emotion, part forgetfulness of self, part fury, part enjoyment 
of the strain upon every faculty, was necessarily, if he was 
physically strong, the best man. Now a different courage 
seems to be required. All heat of the bloodis gone. There is 
no prospect of a hand-to-hand contest. The bullets come from 
invisible foes, and even if the return bullet is effective the 
soldier does not see the man he kills. Engagements last 
longer, there is more waiting, and you can hardly feel the 
desire of vengeance against the hill, or the ravine, or the 
machine which is pumping bullets at you. The battle, says 
Mr. Dawson, “ leaves you cold,’ and the joy of battle which 
came from feeling your enemy so close, which was, in fact, 
like the joy of an old-fashioned football scrimmage, is non- 
existent. The average man needs in such a struggle rather 
an immovable calm, a tireless patience, an imperative sense of 
duty, than the kind of courage which formerly hurled the 
soldier forward, and made it so difficult, as we read in all 
military histories, for the officers commanding reserves to 
restrain their men. 


That is a curious change when regarded from the historian’s 


the Chinaman ability to shoot—and there are sharpshooters 
among them—plenty of cartridges, and his present numbers, 
and the task of forcing a defile in Shensi would be about as 
formidable a one as a soldier can imagine. In the Asiatic, as 
in the Russian, obedience under certain conditions will replace 
the sense of duty, and his fear of death has very curious and 
well-defined limits. He will run from the bayonet, but not 
from death, and the bullet flung by an invisible enemy a mile 
off is only death. The European, the youth of the world, 
whose blood takes fire while his muscles grow tense in danger, 
seems to us, if Mr. Dawson’s account is true, to lose something 
of his hereditary advantage in modern conditions. It is the 
batting which gains, not the bowling, even in morale, and in 
the contest between Europe and Asia, which may be the pre- 
occupation of the next two centuries, it is essential that the 
bowler should win. 






















Will the new conditions in any way diminish the moral case 
against warfare? Not much, we fear. There will be less of 
the fury, the bloodthirst, the desire of vengeance, which 
we all admit to be un-Christian yet rather admire in soldiers, 
and all.hatred for individuals will disappear; but these evil 
emotions will be replaced by a cold desire to kill, which is 
from the Christian point of view at least as bad. If the old 
mode of battle was too like murder the new mode is too like 
assassination. The cold, deliberate effort to kill an unseen 
enemy just because he is a man and must be removed is not 
naturally an improving occupation, though it may be made a 
justifiable one both by its reason and by the sense of duty 
triumphing over human fear. There must, too, come out of the 
new conditions a kind of inhumanity and a wish to kill a very 
great number. Breaking up an army is not sufficient, because 
the fragments may be so formidable; it must be “ worn down 
by attrition.” We notice already that in South Africa suc- 
cess, even considerable success, is robbed of some of its charm 
because so few of the enemy are slain, yet the Boers are less 
hated personally than any enemy we ever had. But for their 
reputed faithlessness they would not be hated at all. The 
balance of moral disadvantage between the old and the new 
conditions is probably pretty equal, but soldiers of the old 
leaven will regret the “coldness” with which, if Mr. Ernest 
Dawson's description of his own sensations is accurate, the 
modern soldier fights. Nobody has ever impugned the 
courage of Ulysses, but the born soldier can hardly help 
preferring the temper of Achilles, who would have thought 
the rifle an assassin’s weapon, and always have ordered 
“frontal attacks,” 

















































THE GREAT BOOKS OF THE CENTURY. 








point of view, and sets one speculating to whose advantage in 


battle it will ultimately accrue. As among Europeans, it | 


should give victory either to the Teuton or the Slay. The 
former has patience and the capacity to endure, while the 
latter has submissiveness to authority as well as endurance. 
Teutons and Russians will lie hours under fire, never stirring 


til the moment arrives, while the latter will die wholesale, | 


as is told of the battle of Zorndorff, rather than retreat before 
a superior has given the command. 
when he is a Frenchman, cannot bear the waiting, but must 
charge or fly. He is as brave as his rival, but he requires 


action, needs the joy of battle, the fierce excitement of moving | 


on his enemy, before his courage becomes formidable and 
effective. Dr. Morrison noticed this of the Italians during 
the siege of the Legations in Pekin. They were as good as 
other troops while there was active work on hand, but they 
could not be equally trusted to guard positions. They first 
became impatient, then panicky, then uncontrollable. That 
is satisfactory, in a way, for Germans, Americans, and 
Englishmen, but there are other people besides them in the 


world; and we are not sure, if we extend our survey, that it | 


is altogether so inspiriting. Does not Mr. Dawson’s account 


suggest that the less timid among Asiatics may some day | 


Officers who know them 


make very good fighters indeed ? 
’ when they 


say that Afridis have a “devilish patience’ 
are sniping, and we can imagine Chinamen waiting calmly 
for hours under the blazing sun or swisbing rain for their 
chance of effective “work.” They do not feel the joy of 
battle in the old sense, and they will not stand up to the 
bayonet; but the joy is not excited by modern conditions, and 
the chance of using the bayonet comes but seldom. Grant 


The Southerner, even | 





HE New York Outlook has published an interesting series 
of papers by various writers, including Mr. Bryce, Mr. 
| I. W. Higginson, Dr. Fairbairn, and Professor Stanley Hall, 
| on “The Greatest Books of the Century.” The problem as 
| to which are the greatest books means to us, as we presume 
| it means to the Outlook, which are the books of the century 









| that will produce the most permanent effect, not those which 
‘are the most beautiful works of art, still less those which 
| have made the greatest sensation in their day. How difficult 
| this problem is those only who have attempted a sane esti- 
‘ mate of the world’s literature can know. In an interesting 
| poem Arnold has satirised the constantly recurring judgment 
|of « hasty and superficial young generation which would 
| hustle from the stage the grave figures of the past and fill 
their places with the men of the “new age.” But will these 
new menendure? The history of our century, as of centuries 
hetore ours, is strewn with the wrecks of splendid reputations 
that caught the form and spirit of the passing hour, but not 
the spirit of the world in its long travail and its eternal 

secrets. We suspect that the best judgment on our century 
| may not be the judgment of the years immediately to come. 




















But to come to these actual criticisms, in which each 
writer surely criticises himself. We agree with Mr. Bryce 
that the nineteenth century does not compare with the 
eighteenth as a century of great and powerful single works. 
| Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall,’ Rousseaun’s “ Contrat Social,” 
| Montesquieu’s “Esprit des Lois,” Smith’s “ Wealth of 
| Nations,” Kant’s “ Kritik,’ Hume's “ Essay,”—each is a 
| luminous page in the history of the human mind; men will 
| be reading each, we may safely predict, when the close of the 
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next century comes almost as eagerly as now. Even some of 
the lesser works of the eighteenth century, such as Voltaire’s 
“Candide,” Lessing’s “Nathan,” Goldsmith’s “Vicar of 
Wakefield,” are sure to last; they have that easily brilliant 
style and those lucid ideas which characterise that wise and 
serene century. But has ow’ overwrought era any corre- 
sponding works to show? Have we had the leisure to be 
wise? Does the nineteenth century in its literature realise 
with Shakespeare that “ ripeness is all” ? 


It is significant that both Mr. Bryce and the other 
writers, while differing in many respects, agree in placing 
Darwin’s “ Origin of Species” among the great books of the 
century. They could not, it is true, have done otherwise, but 
the inclusion by all of this great work indicates the real task 
of the century. It is in science, not in art or poetry, or pure 
literature, or even in philosophy, that the true soul of the 
century has expressed itself. No critic will certainly ignore 
the poetry of a century that has heard the lyre of Goethe, 
Wordsworth, Keats, Byron, Shelley, Victor Hugo, Béranger, 
De Musset, Tennyson, Browning,—to name but some of the 
lords of song. But we feel that none of these quite strikes the 
peculiar note of the century as does Darwin. Therevolution which 
the author of the “Origin of Species” made is fundamental and 
permanent; the new ideas of the process of Nature which he 
has given to the world will go “spinning down the grooves of 
change ” when men are no longer found reading “ Les Chati- 
ments” or the “Idylls of the King.” The nineteenth century 
is above all a century of science, and Darwin is its supreme 
exponent. Think of the revolution wrought in our thoughts 
about Nature since Priestley emigrated to Pennsylvania and 
Lavoisier perished on the guillotine. Think of the work done 
in geology by Lyell, in chemistry by Liebig and Pasteur, in 
physics by Helmholtz, in mathematics by Cayley, in physiolog 
by Huxley, in our more ultimate conceptions of the universe 
by Grove and Clerk Maxwell. All that will be, in the long 
run, counted to us of the nineteenth century as our supreme 
achievement ; and the one work which will be most representa- 
tive, most powerful, most convincing in method and general 
result, will, we may be sure of it, be Darwin’s “Origin of 
Species.” 

When we ieave Darwin, however, we are at sea. Shall we 
place philosophy next? Mr. Bryce does; he gives the second 
place to Hegel’s “Philosophy of History.” Other writers 
agree as regards Hegel, but they differ as to the particular 
work, Dr. Hadley, of Yale University, prefers the “ Encyclo- 
pedia of the Philosophical Sciences,” Dr. Fairbairn the 
* Logic,” as also does Professor Hall, while Dr. Tucker, of 





Dartmouth College, votes for the “Philosophy of Religion.” 

t seems to us that, as the basis for a new method which, 
agree with it or not as we may, has permanently affected | 
thought, Dr. Fairbairn and Professor Hall are right, and that 
the “ Logic” will outlive the more derivative ‘ Philosophies” 
of History and Religion. In any case, we must include Hegel 
among the revolutionary forces of the century. We shouid 
here follow Dr. Hadley and put in a word for Schopenhauer. 
We must recollect that England is not the world; and in 
Germany and Russia “ Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung” 
has unquestionably exerted immense influence. Mr. Bryce 
questions on this very ground the right to include either 
Carlyle, Emerson, or Ruskin; neither has heen sufficiently 
read in non-English countries. But then we mighi 
find it hard with him to include Wordsworth. We 
agree as regards Ruskin; but surely the famous address 
to Carlyle on his eightieth birthday, as well as Goethe's 
famous praise and M. Taine’s strong criticism, may be 
held to prove that “Sartor Resartus” at least is one of the 
great books of thecentury. In a lesser degree we should be 
inclined to say the same of Emerson’s “ Essays,” hailed by 
Matthew Arnold as a “ voice oracular,”’ and acclaimed alike in 
France and Germany. No English critic would consent to 
omit the “ Lyrical Ballads” and the “ Excursion” as tending 
more than any English poetry since Milton to deepen and en- 
noble life, and with that verdict perhaps so eminent a French 
critic as M, Scherer would agree. 

Mr. Bryce and one or two other writers see that, next to 
physical science, new criticism of life in the realms of history 
and sociology has most affected thought during our century. 
Instantly two great works suggest themselves which, while 





open to wuch criticism, have exerted much influence on man. 


kind and may be called monumental. We refer to 
ville’s * Démocratie en Amérique” and Niebuhr’s « Rémise} 

Geschichte,” the latter of which is included by Dr. Fairbai; - 
Say what we will of Niebuhr, he was, more than any other a 
father of the critical movement which has reconstructed 
history. Mr. Bryce adds Malthus and Marx to his list 
though the former, as a matter of fact, published his work * 
the close of the last century. It would be hard to challenge 
either verdict so far as actual living influence goes, though sa 
may well doubt whether the results of either writer wil] stand, 
Dislike it as we may, we are bound to agree with several of 
the writers that Renan’s “ Vie de Jésus” was a work that 
so marked a new epoch in the criticism of the Gospels that 
we cannot ignore it in any such list. So far we are jy 
general agreement with most, if not with all, of the essayists, 


Tocque. 


But we cannot bring ourselves to “place” the other authors 
referred to. Great and many-sided as Scott was, there is no 
one work of his which we can class as having produced q 
permanent effect except on the general comprehension of 
Scotland. We regard Hawthorne’s novels as standing artis. 
tically foremost in English-speaking work, but as too slight to 
produce the overwhelming effect of Balzac, who is probably the 
novelist of the century. We hold that Browning will endwe 
in English poetry, but it is undeniable that he is not read 
abroad. Victor Hugo is a great and wonderful creator, but 
can we claim supreme power and vital influence for any one of 
his works? It is strange, but true, that a woman of fay 
inferior intellectual calibre to any of these was first iy 
effecting one of the greatest changes of the century. We 
refer to Mrs. Stowe, the continued sale of whose remarkable 
work, spite of the problem to which it refers having long 
passed from sight, reveals a great and permanent power. But 
it is impossible to leave from our estimate those two great 
figures, Keats and Byron, the latter of whom all Continental 
critics would include. We must make our selections, of 
course, but the “Ode to the Grecian Urn,” the “ Autumn,” 
and the “ Hebrew Melodies” have a chance of immortality 
only less than the very greatest scientific and philosophica] 
works of a century specially dedicated to the problems of 
Nature and the mind. 





ANIMAL DEPENDENCE ON WEATHER. 

MONTH of wet and darkness like that just past 

sensibly reduces the vitality of human beings and 
disposes them to sickness. How, then, do the animals, which 
have no protection from the weather, or a foot of dry soil 
on which to lie or stand, endure the continued damp and 
cold? The answer must be that they endure it how they can, 
but that of all conditions of weather, rain and damp are those 


| most injurious to them. From the sheep in the sodden folds 


tothe deer on the Highland hills, all suffer. Even the common 
and stupid remark that a wet day is “ fine weather for young 
ducks” is wrong, for in the very wettest summers of the last 
ten years nearly all the young ducks died. Frost and snow, 
if only there be food, seldom injure any creatures but the 
small birds. Sheep will grow fat in a frost, even though the 
snow is lying unthawed on their thick, oil-soaked, non- 
conducting fleeces. Drought and dry heat always mean 
healthy seasons for all wild animals in this country, where 
food and water never fail. Cows, ponies, and deer put on more 
flesh from a pound’s weight of dried-up grass than from two of 
water-logged pasture, and horses which can take a roll ina 
dust-bath after a day in the sun are in better condition than 
after careful grooming following a day’s driving in mud and 
rain, 

Considering the dislike of animals for rain and its injury 
to their health, it is curious that more have not learned 
to build “houses” of some kind. Besides the squirrels and 
the dormice, the orang-outang is the one mammal which 
makes a shelter from the weather, and that a poor one. It is 
only their maguificent condition of health, due to their being 
all teetotalers and having to work for their living, that enables 
most land animals and birds to stand continuous wet. Pos- 
sibly the tropical winter rains of the central zones are less 
injurious to life than the cold rains and low temperature of 
temperate countries. In the Indian plains spring is dusty 
and barren. The sun brings heat, but only a life in death, 
for there is no water in the ground. The monsoon, when the 
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Indian sky is filled with welcome clouds, brings freshness and 
life. The opening of the rains is the real beginning of spring. 
The plants grow So fast that you can almost see them, forced 
by the hot, almost fermenting earth. There is a prodigious 
vith of insects, followed by the destroying hosts of the 
camivorous insects which feed upon them. “Eha,’ the 
Indian field naturalist, considers that the first few days 
of the rains are the Indian counterpart of our opening 
spring days, so far as anything in England can find a 
parallel there. “Even the roadside rivulets are full of 
iittle fishes, come from I know not where, to grow fat 
on the worms and mole crickets borne helplessly along by 
the flood, and the fireflies light their lamps and hold their 
silent concerts, the occupants of each tree flashing in unison 
and making sheet lightning in the woods.” The rain cannot 
put out the fireflies’ lamps ; but after a few days of this inter. 
wittent downpour it is evident that the animals begin to feel 
the effects of cold and damp, even in India. Al! creatures, 
from men to the white ants, begin in some way to show that 
+ inconveniences them. “The fear of getting wet is uni- 
yersal. The gentleman runs because the rain will spoil his 
clothes. The coolie runs because he has none. When you 
yealise that at this time all kinds of birds and beasts, down to 
the fimsy butterflies and moths, live andsleep in the open air 
you cannot help wondering how they manage when the station 
rain-gauge is registering ten inches in twenty-four hours.” 
The modes and places of butterflies’ heds have been before 
this set out in the Spectator. But the sufferings of the 
Indian birds, many of which lay their eggs during the 
first and heaviest month of the rains, and of the monkeys, 
“huddled together with the water spouting from their 
mg tails,” when the deluge is running so fast down 
jranches and that the water may be seen 
throbbing as it slips down the bark in a thick glaze, 
must be great. Evidence of the danger to young animal 
life at this time is seen in the season at which the 
young of the Indian deer are born. In every country the 
females of all wild animals have adjusted the time at which 
they produce their young to the seasons. It will be found in 
every case that the mammals, more especially the larger 
vass-eating kinds, drop their fawns, calves, and kids at the 
time when natural food is beginning to increase, and when 
the bad weather is over. In temperate Europe these two 
periods are the same. Winter is over and food steadily in- 
reasing in early summer, and that is the time at which the 
doeand hind produce their young. If the rains, which cer- 
tainly cause an enormous increase of vegetable food in India, 
were also favourable to health, we should expect the Axis 
kinds, for example, the typical jungle-deer of the peninsula, to 
drop their fawns in April or May. But they do not. The 
fawns are not produced till after the rainy season, in October. 
There is no stronger proof than this that the rains, even 
of the tropics, are hurtful to animal life. When these 
creatures are partly domesticated or naturalised, the females 
begin either to disregard this seasonal law, or, if living at 
large, to change the period of producing young to suit the 
new seasons and climate. But though the first and imperious 
instinct of preserving the young dictates these physical 
adaptations, in the ordinary matters of life they often do not 
learn to accommodate themselves to new conditions. The 
Sambu stags which Lord Powerscourt turned out in his glens 
and woods on the Wicklow Mountains persisted in lying in 
the thickest cover all day, trying to shelter from the Indian 
in, though the trees were dripping with Irish rains and mist. 
Yet domesticated sheep will always go to the top of a hill to 
‘leep at nights in the dry. In Dovedale the flocks climb in the 
evening literally to the summit of Thorp Cloud, and mark the 
skyline like a string of black beads against the setting sun. 


trunks 


The writer has no experience of the wild life of the parts of 
Lancashire round Manchester, one of the wettest areas of 
England, where, as Yorkshiremen say, there is no spring 
and no summer, but “all back-end,’—i.e., autumn. But if 
vain is the main climatic enemy of animals in these latitudes, 
we should expect to find Ireland, the wettest of the three 
islands, and the west coast of Scotland, less populous in species 
and numbers of birds and beasts than the east coast of 
Scotland or Norfolk. And that is the case. The place of 
Treland in the Atlantic and its severance from what was Con- 
tinental England may account for the absence of some species. 





Bui climate must be held mainly accountable for the failure 
of introduced animals, such as the brown hare and perhaps the 
black grouse, to multiply, for the poor crop of partridges, and 
for the scarcity of birds like the red grouse, for which the 
heathery mountains would seem well suited. Speaking gener- 
ally, Trish woods and mountains are curiously bare of indigenous 
life, though the migratory woodcock, and in the bogs the 
migratory wildfowl, find it a congenial winter resort. In the 
same way the mainland of the wet Scotch west coast has a 
smaller bird population than the east. 


In this country wet springs and summers seem to affect 
most forms of animal life. There are very few butterflies or 
moths. All young ground birds suffer, especially game. 
Rabbits and hares die of fluke and dysentery; calves, sheep, 
and lambs of various ailments. Myriads of wild birds’ eggs 
are addled, or the young birds die in the nests. Even rats 
decrease. Fish do not thrive, because there are few insects. 
Even kingfishers decrease on the Thames, because the wet 
soaks into the holes in which they breed. There is 
reason to conjecture that a wet summer round our coasts 
actually reduces the number of fish in the sea, and of marine 
life generally. This may seem a paradox, but it is borne out 
partly by the increase of marine life after dry years, partly by 
the recent discoveries as to the hatching and life of the spawn 
and young of sea creatures. The season of the year 1900, for 
instance, has seen the most teeming marine life known for 
years round our shores. ‘But the early summer of 1900 was 
exceptionally wet and cold?’ Yes, so it was, and it destroyed 
the young partridges, rabbits, and hares. But the 
creatures are not made in one summer like the partridges. 
The herrings, of which the record catch was made, the bass 
which were caught in thousands off Dover, the innumerable 
cuttlefish off the coasts of France and Cornwall, the solid 
shoals of mackerel taken off the Ivish shores, perhaps were 
adult fish hatched and bred in unusual numbers in the three 
previous hot summers, when no cold rains were chilling the 
surface of the sea and keeping down temperature. For it is 
on the surface of the sea that the untold millions of the eggs 
of most of the food-fish float, and it is there, too, that the 
minute creatures swim and breed, and lay their invisible 
eggs on which the fry of the sea-fish feed. Thus rain and 
cold may be as fatal to the life of the ocean as they are to 
life on the dry land. They chill the surface water, on which 
float the embryoes both of fish and the food which ought tv 
support them. Wet weather spoils even the harvest of 


the sea. 


sea 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
age 
CENSORS AND WAR CORRESPONDENTS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The experience of all who represented the Press in the 
war in South Africa, and of all the military men who had to 
do with the correspondents, proved that the relations of each 
to the other and the methods of the military must be different 
in the wars to come. What the reform must amount to can 
be put in a sentence: There must be none but trustworthy 
correspondents, and none but competent and Press-respect- 
ing censors. The best type of war correspondent accepts 
his permit to accompany an army with a clear recogni. 
tion of both his rights and his limitations. His creden- 
tials give him the merely nominal rank of a Lieutenant, but 
he perceives that this is a mere grace of formula by which 
he acquires a position admitting him to the company of 
officers, giving him the right to buy forage for his horses, 
affording him the standing upon which he may attach himself 
to a regiment and its mess, if invited. He knows that these 
privileges are accorded to him because he is a war corre- 
spondent, and not at all upon the fiction of an Army rank. 
And he knows that of all these privileges the only ones upon 
which he can insist, unless he makes himself personaliy liked 
by the officers, are the right to follow the army and the right 
to buy forage. Having fitted himself into the friendliest 
relationship he can with the officers, the best war corre- 
spondent asks only to be allowed to do his work within the 
rules established by the censors. These may be irksome, and 
will be very certain to conflict with his enterprising impulses 
and the demands of his newspaper. Yet if the rules hear 
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equally upon ali his competitors he will neither comp!ain 
nor dream of breaking them. If unnecessary and even idiotic 
rules are made, he will endeavour by argument and appeal to 
have them rescinded; yet, with competent censors, there will 
be no such causes of complaint or friction, and no others than 
the best correspondents and censors need be tolerated in any 
army. As to what or who is referred to as the best corre- 
spondent there is no need to resort to fancy. There were 
many oi the best type in South Africa. They were those who 
easily gained a friendly footing with all those officers whose 
manners did not tend to destroy the pretension that the 
terms officer and gentleman are synonymous. In camp, on 
the march, and on the batilefield, the best type of corre- 
spondent was welcomed fraternally. He had no difficulty 


journalist's work and point of view. The journalist's 
news, his valuation of the picturesque, his arts of effectiy 
composition, are elements of the best reporting, which m : 
average soldier-censor praises once he sees the product . 
print, but which puzzle and often alarm him when oles 
in a skeletonised despatch or lengthy letter. The poliey whicl 
will govern the work of the future civilian censoys sip 
to be easily grasped by any practical publicist or journalist 
“Tam to see that nothing is cabled which, if quick! y wired 
back to Africa, would prove valuable information {9 the 
enemy ” was how one censor described his duty-task. Others 
were told not to permit criticism of the army. So bref and 
simple are the usual instructions that a trained civilian censor 
would find his task easy and agreeable. He could not be 


Sense of 





in gaining information; nothing was withheld from 


him. His judgment told him what, as well as what not, to 


write. Only in two instances did I know a censor of the 
better sort to differ from his judgment, and in both the censor 
yielded his point. By the best correspondents I do not mean 
the technical military critics and trained observers of war as 
apart from the men who serve as descriptive writers and 
chroniclers of every day and detail of life with an army. This 
latter is a newer type, but just as surely as there will always 
be war correspondents under a popular government, so there 
will be as many reporters of the picturesque and the human 
sides as of the technical side of war. The development of the 
“war expert” at home, who studies military matters as a 
science, is certain to thin the ranks of the technical reporters 
in the field. This must be so because the “expert” studies 
the moves of all the armies on both sides simultaneously, 
while the observer in the field can only study his neigh- 
bours. It has been publicly suggested that only one 
reporter (a technical writer) should accompany an army, and 
he should give the public daily a full and accurate account in 
the place of the many inadequate and differing reports of the 
past. We may brush this suggestion aside, because the great 
newspapers will always demand their own independent sources 
of news. It appears to be true that at the War Office corre- 
spondents’ credentials were too freely distributed at the 
beginning of the war, and then towards the close too 
jealously guarded. The first result was the presence at the 
front of many men representing very minor periodicals, as 
well as periodicals which neither journalists nor War Office 
officials had previously suspected of a desire to compete with 
the great dailies. Several were young noblemen and wealthy 
sportsmen who gave annoyance by continually travelling to 
Cape Town and from one army to the other. Others were 
journalists of a type differing from that which I describe as 
the best. Thus the War Office did an injury to the army 
as well as to the trustworthy correspondents, who perforce 
submitted to rules and an espionage framed to govern the 
others. Hereafter, we may hope that permits will be issued 
with the utmost care. The importance of the applying news- 
paper and the character and standing of its correspondent 
should be narrowly considered. Moreover, each permit should 
announce the inflexible rule that for any offence against the 
etiquette of gentlemen and for any infraction of the censors’ 
rules, the offender would be sent home and his newspaper 
would be unrepresented thereafter in that war. Thus would the 
reportorial corps be kept within the bounds of strict justice 
to Press and public, the corps would be wholly composed of 
trustworthy men, and its relations with the officers would be 
certain to be very cordial. Though many small papers would 


tricked into passing too many words or approving phra 
which possess a significance as cipher messages. Military 
duties would not press upon his censorial work, neither woul] 
his mind be distracted by army, staff, or regimental sffairs, 
He would be as familiar with manuscripts as a composer js 
with the musie score, and equally familiar with the tempera. 
ment and methods of the journalist. And such a man would 
be much more apt to deal strict justice to all the come. 
spondents, and therefore to his employer the Government, 
| than was the case with more than one censor in this war, why 
unconsciously favoured one great daily newspaper, and who 
was very much deceived as to the rights and importance of 
one Press organisation in particular—lI am, Sir, &c., 
JULIAN Rapu, 


Seg 








THE PRELIMINARY EDUCATION OF OFFICERS, 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—The great difficulty in the way of attracting clever hoys 
to the Army, and the reason why so many of the purely 
“ playing-field ” type enter it, are both due, first, to tlie fact 

that the pay of an officer is so low as to make the Army a less 

eligible profession than others, especially for the sons of any 
| but the rich; and secondly, to the fact that promotion gor; 
| to a very large extent by seniority, and not by intelli-ence, 
| The way out of this difficulty seems to be to raise the pay of 
| officers, and to make the entrance examination fairly easy ; but 
at the same time to make it imperative for all officers to pass 
increasingly stiff examinations in military subjects, practical 
and theoretical, before they are eligible for promotion, and to 
superannuate those who fail to pass each of these examina. 
tions ina given time. By this means we should always have 
a supply of Lieutenants of good physique and with all the 
qualities which success in games and field sports implies, and 
at the same time should have in the higher grades officers of 
assured practical and theoretical knowledge of the art and 
science of war.—I am, Sir, &e., fF, &. B, 








(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPReTAToR.”) 
Sir,—In your article on “The Preliminary Education of 
Officers” in the Spectator of December Sth Dr. Maguire is 
quoted as saying that candidates pass into the Army who 
would be “not eligible by reason of ignorance for any city 
office, and would not be employed in any leading shop in any 
capacity above that of porter or sweeper.’ From 1888 to 1804 
I taught a number of boys who became officers in the British 
Army. Since 1894 I have taught a number of boys who have 
become clergymen, doctors, lawyers, merchants, veterinary 
surgeons, engineers, architects, bank clerks, clerks of other 
kinds, &e. My opinion, based on this experience, is that a 





protest, the advantages of the plan to the great journals and 

the public would be very great, for the correspondents would | 
be permitted to write with a freedom and scope not known in | 
this war, at least until Lord Roberts took command. I could 
advance a score of personal experiences (often entailing un- | 
justifiable hardship) to prove the need of a reform in the 

selection of censors. Lord Stanley was held to be the most | 
competent of all the censors; the one who best understood and | 
appraised the legitimate work of the Press. I will not | 
emphasise the point that he is a civilian, yet I do declare } 
that such civilians as are trained to writing for the Press, | 
or to editing or passing judgment upon the work of writers, | 
would be the best censors an army could employ. Some- 
thing in the temper of military men towards civilians in war- 
time militates seriously against their fitness for this work. 
And where this peculiarity is not conspicuous there remains 
in the soldier-censor an obstructive unfamiliarity with the 





boy who between 1888 and 1894 passed into the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst, could have passed with consummate ease 


| into any of the employments which I have just mentioned. A 


boy who passed into Sandhurst used generally to know more 
of French, German, English history, geography, mathematics, 
and geometrical drawing than is required to pass, siy, the 
Senior Oxford or Cambridge Local Examination. On the 
other hand, the Preliminary Examination for any other 
profession, house of business, bank, or other calling 
does not, as far as I know, demand a knowledge ot 
those subjects egual to that required to pass the Senior 
Local Examination, Dr. Maguire knows this as cer 
tainly as I do; and so I am puzzled as to his meaning. 
We nearly all consider competitive examinations to be not an 
ideal method of choosing the best-educated candidates ; but, 
until some one has suggested a better method, we regard 
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them as the best method to hand. [ have never heard a 
young ollicer complain that the entrance examination to 
Gundhurst is too easy, or that the cadets at Sandhurst are 
badly taught, but I have heard them complain that after they 
have joined their regiments they have insufficient opportunity 
of being taught. Is it not possible that here is the spot where 
our system has been at fault? The Press has recently been 
joud in complaint as to lack of education in our officers, who 
have—generally—passed a qualifying examination of by no 
means a low standard. Yet simultaneously the Press has 
demanded more promotions from the ranks of men who have 
not passed, and could not pass, any of the less difficult qualify- 
ing examinations. As to games, my own experience as a 
schoolmaster leads me to believe with increasing conviction 
that, ceter’s parzbus, a man who as a boy was good at games 
js worth more in any profession than a man whoas a hoy 
was not. The competitive examination secures the cele és 
paribus.—I am, Sir, Xc., R. Beviss THOMPSON. 





DEFINITIONS OF “ RELIGION.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—St. James must not be made responsible for the too 
common misunderstanding of his chap. i. 27. He has in view 
arigid ceremondalist (do%oxos), and would have him know that 
morality itself (active benevolence and purity, e.g.) is the true 
ceremonial (@pnoxeia) of Christianity (ef. Coleridge, “ Aids, &c.,” 
Introduction, Aphorism 23, and comments). All usage proves 
the words employed to mean no more than this—the outward 
observances prompted by the inward faith, not certainly 
accepted in lieu of it.—I am, Sir, &e., H. HE. T. 


~ 





HELL RATHER THAN ANNIHILATION? 
(To THE EDITOR OF THR “SPRCTATOR.”) 
Si,—I have a paper on “Conditional Immortality” which 
my father wrote and read some twenty-five years ago at a 
small clerical meeting, and in which he states that, to him, 
the idea of eternal punishment is less terrible than that of 
annihilation, I remember him mentioning this once to the 
late Lord Tennyson, who in his gruff but kindly way replied, 
“You only say that because you’re a good man.” Is it not 
those whose minds are pure and whose inmost thoughts are 
as pleasant companions that dread annihilation most of all? 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. G. F. C. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir —An old pziest (for whom I had the greatest respect), | 
having spent the greater part of his life in devotion and study, 
thought it his duty to go and preach tothe poor. One of his 
first sermons was on the debt of gratitude for the very gift 
of existence, which he proved to his humble aad aston ished 
hearers to be of so high an order that “it was better to be in 
hell than not to be.” —I am, Sir, &c., 


St. Edmund's College, Ware. EDWARD J. WATSON, 





“SOMEWHAT IMPROVED CONTINUANCE.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir, —I have just had a curious confirmation of Mr. Schiller’s 
suggestion (Spectator, November 24th), A lady corre- 
spondent in Canada, whose letter, posted actually on 
November 24th, reached me yesterday, writes thus:— 
“Another little while and we shall all have vanished from 
here, and shall see each other face to face, I hope, aud with 
unlimited possibilities before us. How delightful it will be to 
go untold distances through space, not having to hother with 
boats and trains, or even trams.” My friend’s idea of eternal 
bliss is distinctly ‘“a somewhat improved continuation of our 
earthly existence.” I need hardly say that her letter tomecould 
not have been suggested by Mr. Schiller’s. If it be not trespass- 
ing too much on your space, I should like to invite your 
attention to some lines written many years ago by the late 
Hubert J. de Burgh, and published in the Dublin University 
Miscellany, “‘ Kottabos,” Vol. I., p. 201 :— 
« And what if no trumpet ever be sounded 
To rouse thee np from this rest of thine, 
If the grave be dark, and never around it 
The rays of eternal morning shine ? 


For the rest He giveth, give God the praise. 
Ye know how often, ye hearts that ache, 
In the restless nights of the listless days, 








Ye bave long’d to slumber, nor wish to wake.” 





The influence of Swinburne is very visible, but in those days 


every one who could turn a verseimitated Swinburne. I have 

also heard that Mr. de Burgh towards the end of his life had 

become a personal friend of the greater poet.—I am, Sir, &c., 
University Club, Dublin. E. S. RoBertson. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—Your correspondent “ Scot” (Spectator, December Sth) 
reminds me of a story of the days of my youth very much on 
the same lines as his own. The clergyman was holding forth 
to a sick woman on the joys of heaven and the Better Land. 
When he had finished he watted for some response to his 
exhortations, but all he got was: ‘‘ Well, it may be all quite 
true, but what I always says is, Old England for me.” Another 
story was told by the Vicar of W . He had been reading 
to an old man the story of Lazarus, and seeing that he looked 
very earnestly and attentively at him, he said at the conclu- 
sion of the chapter, “ Well, John, what are you thinking 
about?” “Indeed, Sir,” says John, “I’ve been thinking as 
how you had a beard like a billy-goat.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Greatham Rectory, West Liss, Hants. F. R. Bryans. 








CANON HUGH PEARSON AND PRINCE LEOPOLD. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—May I give you the true version of the encounter 
between the late Duke of Albany and Canon Pearson? During 
the time of the Prince’s undergraduate life at Oxford, he 
happened one day to be detained at Reading Station between 
trains. Among those who were promenading on the plat- 
form his quick eye recognised Hugh Pearson, whom he 
greeted, as he passed, with a smile and a bow. The genial 
Canon had not the remotest idea who the Prince was, but 
coming forward in his bright, cordial way, said: “Oh! How 
are you? Howare you? How are they all at home ?”—I am, 
Sir, &e., R. DuckwortTu, 





THE CALLOUSNESS OF CHILDREN. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Should one not say rather that with children the sense 
of justice is rigid and ideal? In their code, expediency, 
extenuating circumstances, and degrees of guilt have no place. 
Everything is absolute. Mr. Pett-Ridge’s Mord-Em’ly, when 
her teacher says “Good” to her sum, promptly exclaims ; 
“Good be blowed! It’s right.” And so with all grown-up 


| people; they must be either good (é.e., perfect) or bad; and if 


the latter, no retribution can be too awful. The wicked step- 
mother must be rolled down-hill in a barrel of nails, and tie 
old witch must be changed into a mouse for her own black cat 
to pounce upon,—* good-riddancely,” as a little girl with a 
genius for coining adverbs once aptly remarked to us. In 
short, humanity consists for children of three classes,—viz., 
children, “ grown-ups,’ and animals. Children are curable by 
judicious punishment; animals are not responsible beings, 
and one must be very tender towards their frailties, even 
sympathising with the “poor tiger who hadn’t got a 
Christian.” “Grown-ups,” however, must be faultless, otherwise 
the barrel of nails is their just portion, and the sooner the 
better. Is it callousness, or is it the response of the primitive 
soul to the awful principle—‘* Whosoever shall keep the 
whole law and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all,’ 
before it has learnt that “Mercy rejoiceth against judgment” ? 
At dinner lately Ronald's father gave us an animated 
description of a bull-fight, @ propos of the one held at 
Boulogne. “ Wouldn’t you like to see one, daddy?” “Why 
no, my boy. Surely you wouldn't like to see cruel men bait- 
ing the poor bull, and unfortunate horses being gored to 
death?” “No,” replied Ronald, aged eight, “I wouldn’t like 
to see the horses hurt. But” (after reflection) “I wouldn’é 
mind seeing those men gored, though! ’’—I am, Sir, &e., 


C. W. M. 





WHAT IS “A COLLOP”? 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Your correspondent, “H. L.,” and you are, I beg to 
say, incorrect in saying in the Spectator of December 8th that 
in Scotch cookery language “collops” are mince. Collops 
are, as Ogilvie says, sinall slices of meat. “Scotch collops” 
are stewed beef-steaks. “Mince collops” are beef-steaks 
chopped small, with a little fat, and slowly stewed with as 
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much water gradually added as the mince will absorb.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Scot. 

P.S.—When David Ritchie in “The Fortunes of Nigel,” 
wishing to pose as a man of family, claimed to be “of Castle 
Collop,” his father being an Edinburgh butcher, he did not 
think of mince, but steaks. A collop is quite correct. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In re “ What is ‘acollop’?” it isnot a “pure Scotticism,” 
and has nothing to say to “ mince-meat,” but is an Irish mode of 
expressing the amount of stock a farm or field will carry to 
the acre. In Connaught we say “sum ” or “somme,” in Kerry it 
is “collop.” Generally one cow equals asum or collop. Two two- 
year-olds or three yearlings go to a collop. A peasant will tell 
you, “ That field can feed so many sum or so many collops.” 
Collop in the singular means consequently either one cow, or 
two two-year-olds, or three yearlings.—I am, Sir, &c., 
OP. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—* Collops” had yet another meaning in the North of 
England fifty years ago, and may, for all I know, still 
have it. My grandmother, a Westmoreland woman, told me 
that in her youth on the Monday following Palm Sunday 
every household had little rolls of fried bacon, and the day 
was known as “Collop Monday.”—I am, Sir, &c., M. P. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In Job xv. 27 the wicked man, in the time of his brief 
prosperity, is said to have “made collops of fat on his flanks.” 
This exactly corresponds to Dr. Ogilvie’s “ piece of flesh; a 
thick piece or fleshy lump.”—I am, Sir, &c., SENEX. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Si1r,—May I explain the meaning of the word “collop” as 
used by Irish peasants? It has been referred to in the last 
two Spectators, but without the true explanation being given. 
The word is applied to cattle and means a full-grown animal. 
Two yearlings count as one “collop.”—I am, Sir,&c., M. 





THE AMEER’S MEMOIRS. 
[Te THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srzr,—On reading the last quotation in your review of the 
Ameer’s autobiography, I seemed to remember something of 
the incidents there set down. More than twenty-five years 
since I was using with my pupils a little book called “ Latin 
Prose through English Idiom,’ by Dr. Edwin A. Abbott. 
Among the adapted passages there given for translation into 
Latin, No. 15, p. 138, runs thus :— 


“When the renowned Balbus, who had conquered Persia, 
Tartary, and Syria, was defeated by Tullius, and taken prisoner, 
he sat on the ground, and a soldier prepared a coarse meal to 
appease his hunger. As this was boiling in one of the pots used 
for the food of the horses, a dog put his head into it, but, from 
the mouth of the vessel being too small, he could not draw it out 
again, and ran away with both the pot and the meat, The 
captive monarch burst into a fit of laughter: and, on one of his 
guards demanding what cause upon earth could induce a person 
in his situation to laugh, he replied: ‘It was but this morning 
the steward of my household complained. that three hundred 
camels were not enough to carry my kitchen furniture ; now it is 
carried with ease by that dog, who hath carried away both wy 
cooking instruments and dinner.’ ” 


It is stated in the preface that some of the exercises are 





extracts from the “ Percy Anecdotes.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Shrewsbury. EK. CALvert. 


P.S.—Since I wrote the above I have borrowed a copy of the | 
“ Percy Anecdotes.” Among those eurly in the section headed | 
“ Anecdotes of War” I find the story I sent you. For 
“ Balbus” it reads “ Amer” [ste], and for “Tullius” * Ismail.” 





THE COUNTRY OF DREAMS. 


“ SPECTATOR.” ] 


[To THE EbitoRk OF THE 

Sin,—Your correspondent, “A. J. C.,” in the Spectator of | 
November 17th, will find the exact counterpart of the 

“triangular station ” of his dream ut Ambergate, Derbyshire, | 
& junction of the Midland Railway.—I um, Sir, Xe., : | 

Belle Vue, Clifion, Bristol. 


E. Hopuss. | 





“Si 
MR. HARE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
(Lo THE EDITOK OF THE “SPECTATOR,”] 

Sir,—You quote a story from Mr. Hare's autobiography 
(Spectator, December Ist), in which two brothers sleep in a 
room with a corpse, but such was their caution or taciturnity 
that neither mentioned it for some time, and then only 
casually. This is attributed to Lord Carlisle ang his 
brother, which is not only a mistake but is uncharacteristic 
of the family. The really interesting fact is that the story ig 
told by both the Russells and the Cavendishes of their own 
family, and with probability in either case, as the story suits 
either the policy of Cavendo tutus or the fatalism of Che 
sara sara.—I am, Sir, &c., XM. 





THE GERMAN EMPEROR'S PLAN. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—A propos of your article, “The German Emperor's 
Plan,” in the Spectator of the 8th inst., in which you suggest 
that “German colonists succeed best when under a foreign 
flag,” it has often struck me as curious that other countries, 
who have not all the overflowing population that we have, 
should go to such trouble and expense to acquire profitless 
colonies—just because it became the fashion, as one might 
say—instead of letting us do that troublesome work, and then 
taking advantage of our Free-trade principles to come and 
trade to better advantage than if the colonies had belonged to 
their own country ; till the explanation suggested itself that 
possibly foreign Governments entertain grave doubts as to 
the probable duration of the Free-trade notions, which— 
adopted in the belief that other countries would fall into ling 
—have for so long survived among us alone.—I an, Sir, &c., 


Guernsey. W. E. Dickson, 





A NEW ZEALAND BIRD-STORY. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—The letter of L. Obel which appeared in your issue of 
September 1st on the subject of the needless slaughter of birds 
reminded me of an incident which came under my notice at 
Okarito (New Zealand), a mining township, shortly after the 
“rush.” Near the camp, or township, there was a beautiful 
lagoon, in the centre of which a native crane, white as snow, 
was in the habit of posting himself either to enjoy the sun- 
light or to look out for his food. He was very much admired 
by the miners. One man, however, was cruel enough to shoot 
the bird from mere wantonness, for he did not attempt to 
recover the body. Justice was soon on his track, for the 
enraged miners caught the offender, threw his weapon into 
the lagoon, thrashed him with a proper attention to details, 
and kicked him out of the camp, weeping bitterly. These 
miners showed an example that could be followed with 
advantage.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Fielding, N.Z., October 23rd. GEORGE KIRTON. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF SPEED TO COMMERCE, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—You alluded some time ago to the numerous petty 
grievances which the travelling public in this country have to 
suffer at the hands of the railway companies. I meet almost 
every day with people who are complaining of the same sort 
of thing. Will you allow me, therefore, to make a suggestion 
to the Members of the new House of Commons? There must 


| be some of them on the look-out for a vocation; if they would 


like to earn the gratitude of their fellow-countrymen and 
render real practical service to the State, will some of them 
attempt to do for us in connection with the railways what 
Mr. Henniker Heaton has done in Post Office affairs?—I am, 
Sir, &e., JOHN ACKWORTH. 








POETRY. 
THE ENGLISH OFFICER. 
THkovuGH bitter nights and burning days 
He watched the veldt stretch bare and grim; 
At Lome beside the cheerful blaze 
We wrote owr views of him. 
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We mourned his curious lack of brain; 
We judged him stupid, judged him slow; 
How much of what he knew was vain, — 
How much he did not know! 


Where Duty called, he pressed in haste; 
That, too, was wrong, that haste undue 
Why practice with such wanton waste 
The only art he knew ? 


Too well he loved each foolish game ; 
“Ts War a game?” we sternly cried. 
And while we talked of England’s name 
For England’s sake he died. 
H. C. M ACDOWALL, 








BOOKS. 
ees 
HEROD. 

Tax first thing to strike u reader of Mr. Phillips's play who 
inows his Josephus is the simplicity with which the poet las 
followed the Jewish historian. Not only are the main 
neidents, such as the murder of Aristobulus and his sister 
Queen Mariamune, with their motives and consequences, taken 
jirect from the history, but minor incidents also, such as the 
alousy of Herod’s mother and sister, roused by Mariamue’s 
wutempt for their insignificant origin, the betrayal of Herod’s 
confidence by Sohemus, the spicing of the wine-cup, and the 
«ol reception Mariamne gives to her lord on his return from 
the interview with Octavian, are transferred by the poet from 
the historian’s pages. To say this is not to derogate from 
My, Phillips’s originality, but to insist upon it. Just as truly 
ys Shakespeare’s play, Coriolanus, was implicit in North's 
Plutarch, so Mr. Phillips’s play was implicit in Josephus. 
But in the one case, as in the other, it required the eye of 
venius to discover it. Now that the play has been written, 
itseems wonderful that no one should have written it before, 
for many poets have gone in search of passion; and 

Josephus lays stress upon the enthusiastic and almost un- 
governable nature of Herod’s passion for Mariamne, and in 
bis narrative, as in the play, the episode closes with the King’s 
temporary madness. Here, however, at last is the play; and 
veaders are likely to confirm the judgment of playgoers that 
the play is a good one. 

We have mentioned Shakespeare as a parallel to Mr. Phillips 
forthe ease with which he found his tragedies in history. But 
Mr. Phillips’s play is not, for all that, a play upon the 
Shakespearian model. There is no rich combination of plot 
sud underplot, no “ God’s plenty” of characters suggesting 
the crowded stage of the real world; person after person 
satisfying us with their admirable humanity as long as they 
are upon the stage, and giving place to others as thoroughly 
satisfactory and human. Mr. Phillips has gone for his model 
to Shakespeare’s predecessor, Christopher Marlowe; and we 
think he was wise in so doing, as indeed the event has proved 
him suecessful. Our tragic stage needs rebuilding; and in 
lnilding one must begin at the beginning. Before it is 
possible to deal with a conflict of passions it is well for a 
dramatist to make sure that he can handle with success a 
single great passion; and as Marlowe preluded with Dr. 
Faustus, though adverse fate left the more complicated fugue 
tohis successor, so Mr. Phillips, we hope, has only preluded 
with King Herod, and may give us in time his more elaborated 
burmonies. 

In Herod Mr. Phillips has clearly marked the various strains 
that made up that, in a sense, 
figure. He shows us the genius both for war and for art, 
that made of him an intrepid and adventurous soldier, «1: 
in time of peace the builder of cities and temples and ampli- 
theatres; he shows us the diplomatist with genius enough io 
employ the most direct and simple methods; the statesman 
who knew when a man was dangerous and must be removed, 
aud who did not shrink from the task; the King who devoted 
himself absolutely to his people’s interests; and beneath all 
this the untamed Idumean of the desert, with his passions at 
fever-heat, ready at any moment to rebel against the clear 


decrees of the intellect. Mr. Phillips has also made Herod a | which concludes when their passion is at height by the 


° Herod: a Tragedy. By Stepuen Phillips, London: Jobu Lane. (4s.6d.) ! entrance of the mourners with the murdered boy’s body. 


poet, as Shakespeare made Macbeth a poet. He kills the boy 
Aristobulus for too exactly corresponding with the Sibyl’s 
prophecy, but he thoroughly appreciates the glory of the 
golden age which the King of righteousness and peace ws to 
inaugurate :— 
“ Herod, A child! Gadias, wandering night by night 
Among the people of Jerusalem, 
1 hear a whispering of some new king, 
A child that is to sit where I am sitting ; 
‘The general boding hath ta’en hold of me; 
[f this thing has been fated from the first— 
Gadias. It is the fault of dreamers to fear fate. 
Herod (dreamily). And he shall charm and soothe, and breathe 
and bless, 
The roaring of war shall cease upon the air, 
Falling of tears and all the voices of sorrow. 
And he shall take the terror from the grave— 
Gadias, The malady is too old and too long rooted. 
The earth ailed from the first ; war, pestilence, 
Madness and death are not as ills that she 
Contracted, but are in her bones and blood. 


Herod. And he shall still that old sob of the sea, 
And heal the unhappy fancies of the wind, 
And turn the moon from all that hopeless quest ; 
‘Trees without care shall blossom, and all the fields 
Shall without labour unto harvest come.” 


But he recalls Macbeth most closely in his reflections upou 
the murder at the moment when he is commanding it :— 


“‘Dimly I dread lest having struck this blow 
Of my free will, I by this very act 
Have signed and pledged me to a second blow 
Against my will. What if the powers permit 
‘The doing of that deed which serves us now; 
‘Then of that very deed do make a spur 
To drive us to some act that we abhor? 
The first step is with us ; then all the road, 
The long road, is with Fate. O horrible! 
lf he being dead demand another death.” 
In the last act, when he is planning the new Temple at 
Jerusalem, he lets his imagination play about marbles and 
precious stones like Marlowe’s Jew of Malta:— 
“This then is my design. 
And now that in my coffers ’gins to pour 
Pearl of barbaric kings and savage gold, 
And emeralds of Indian emperors, 
And wafted ivory in silent night, 
And floated marble in the moonbeams, now 
That the green waves are glooming pearls for me, 
And metals cry to me to be delivered, 
And screened jewels wait like brides, [ll have 
No stint—no waiting on how much,—how far.”’ 
\laviamne, though the part allows of much less variety, is 
clearly and finely conceived. Her love of Herod is passionate 
and strong, but her love for her brother, intensified by the 
pride of race, is as strong, or stronger. We note that even in 
the farewell passages of love between them before Herod 
departs to meet Octavian, while he says,— 
“‘ Now the armed man doth lay his armour by, 
And now the husband hasteth to the wife ”— 
she 1 eplies,— 
“The brother to the sister maketh home” ; 
and the suspicion, soon become a certainty, that her husband 
is her brother’s murderer kills her love, as she had forewarned 
him :— 
“ Herod, my Herod, such a love as grows 
For you within me, it could never die. 
.. + Yet might you kill it, 
. . Ina night murder it—in a moment ; 
It is so brave you would not hear a cry, 
You’d stoop and lift a dead face up to you, 
And pull me out from reeds like one just drowned, 
More dead than those who die; and I should move, 





“ great’ as well as terrible | 


Go here and there, and words would fall from me. 

But, ah ! you’d touch but an embalmed thing.” 
Mariamne’s dialogue with Sohemus over the body of her 
| brother is one of the best things in the play. The other 
' characters ure barely sketched in. They do what they have 
to do, and say what they have to say, for the purpose of the 


| action, but they arouse no interest. 
| The scenic qualities of the play are very remarkable. Mr. 


| Phillips begins by attracting interest to Aristobulus, and the 
| boy is shown excited and weary with the ovation he has 
received, “fey” in fact, and obviously doomed. Another fine 
scene is the leave-taking between the King and Mariamne, 


! 
| 
' 
| 
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Then, in the second act, the anxiety of the courtiers for the 
King’s safety when he had put himself into Octavian’s power, 
ended by his sudden arrival; and his enthusiastic recounting 
of his success to Mariamne, dashed by her cold disdain, make 
a fine pair of contrasts. The treatment of the rebels 
of whom Josephus speaks, led by the blind prophet, is 
a very effective scene; and so of course is the final 
scene of the Embassy from Rome addressing the cataleptic 
King, upon which the curtain falls. Mr. Phillips has chosen 
his effects with great skill and with a practical knowledge of 
stagecraft, in these days very rare in one who is also, and 
primarily, a poet. He has written the play in his favourite 
Marlowesque blank verse, with the pause constantly at the end 
of the line, and somehow it seems to chime better with the 
sustained Marlowesque intensity of the tragic passion than a 
more free and varied rhythm might have done. A noticeable 
and effective use is made here and there of tragic irony, as 
when the young Aristobulus, going to the pool where he is 
drowned by Herod’s order, tells him :— 
“,. . Iso love the waters, I may linger 
Floating upon my back thus, and my face 
Skyward, and you depart not seeing me.” 

And there ave several similar places. On the whole, we wish 
to congratulate Mr. Phillips on his success very heartily. He 
speaks in the preface of revising the play; when he does so 
we hope he will clear away some half-dozen echoes of well- 
known passages in poetry—from Addison, Browning, Words- 
worth, Shakespeare, Milton, Tennyson, Maeterlinck—which 
add nothing to the merits of his poem, and may seem to 
detract from its originality. 





CHILDREN’S SAYINGS.* 

Mr. WILLIAM CANTON has made a collection of children’s 
sayings, and we think the book will be read with pleasure. 
Childhood is charming to most people, even though they have 
no children, or at least none after the flesh. They may, per- 
haps, love those of their neighbours, or, like Charles Lamb, 
they may occasionally please themselves with “dream 
children.” ‘ Bachelors’ children,’ George Eliot calls these 
fancy babes, who, she says, “are always young, immortal 
children; always lisping, wandering, helpless, with a chance 
of turning out good.” Anyhow, we have all known and cared 
for one child. The child we recollect, a child who pleased 
itself with a “dream man,” as far, alas! from the truth as any 
bachelor’s child. 


“There is nothing so common as children,” we once heard 
an ill-natured spinster remark, doubtless tired out by the 
proud talking of her married friends. Considering how “ com- 
mon” they have always been, it is strange that until lately we 
should have heard so little about them. The child is a com- 
paratively new subject of study. Before the present century 
—before Cowper at least—we hardly know what our little 
ancestors were like. Great painters have preserved for us the 
similitude of their stiff little persons, but what they thought 
and did and suffered and fancied we do not know. It is 
strange, for instance, that Shakespeare never should have 
drawn achild. Mamilius is the merest sketch, and Prince 
Arthur is not a child at all. He is a rhetorical youth whose 
want of naturalness we forget in the beauty of his language 
and the sadness of his circumstances. Of course, Shake- 
speare could have painted children had he wished; presumably, 
therefore, he was not interested in them—or knew that his 
audience was not. Later on the poet Vaughan, though he 
was keenly, one might even say fervently, interested in child- 
hood, shows us no children. He did not watch in order to 
depict them, but he sought in the study of child-nature to find 
the way of salvation. Profoundly impressed by the reiterated 
command of Christ to become as children, he was ‘for ever trying 
to realise that attitude towards life which he believed would 
alone enable a man to get through the strait gate. At the 
end of the lovely poem called “ Infancy,” he says :— 

‘* How I do study now and scan 
Thee more than e’er I studied man, 
But only see through a long night 
Thy edges and thy bordering light; 
Oh for thy centre and midday, 
For sure that is the narrow way.” 











by William Cauton, London: Isbister and Co, 
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To such a poet as Vaughan the keynote of childhood, wh: 
is the power of fancy, could not fail to appeal. “Those white 
designs which children drive” enchant him no less than then 
innocence, But all he says of them is by way of critic : 
worship, never of creation or portraiture. 

At the end of the last century Cowper drew himself ag 4 
child, and a charming picture he made. He wrote, too, about 
other boys in order to bring their ill-usage at public schools 
home to the minds of his generation, but, unless in the lines to 
his mother’s portrait, he did not write of children as they ara 
written of now—as Louis Stevenson wrote of them, for 
instance—for the pure love of them, with no desire to rectify 
an abuse, point a moral, or seek a philosophy. 

To our mind, nothing has ever been written about children 
as graceful and true as The Child’s Garden of Verses, Tha 
poetry of children’s make-believe—“ Their combination oj 
mild imagination and sound common-sense,” as Mr, Canton 
calls it—has never been so well described as by Louis Steyey. 
son. Almost on every page he shows us the dream life coins 
on simultaneously with the actual. We venture to quote one 
of the rather less well-known poems, which some of ow 
readers may have perhaps forgotten :— 


ism or 


“ Down by a shining water well 
I found a very little dell 
No bigger than my head. 
The heather and the gorse about, 
The summer bloom were coming out, 
Some yellow and some red. 
T called the little pool a sea, 
The little hills were big to me, 
For I am very small. 
T made a boat, I made a town, 
1 searched the caverns up and down, 
And named them one and all, 
I played there were no deeper seas, 
Nor any wider plains than these, 
Nor other Kings than me. 
At last I heard my mother eall 
Out from the house at even-fall 
To call me home to tea.” 
To suggest the ethical side of a child’s mind, with no view to 
edification, is the work of a true artist, and this Stevenson 
does in many of his verses. Some writers of to-day, sickened 
perhaps hy a past didacticism, ignore this element altogether, 
and make their heroes and heroines mere farcical little imps, 

Mr. Canton in the book before us seeks only to put 
before us material from which those who are interested 
in the first—shall we say?—eighth of life may gain 
some insight into the early developments of the imagina- 
tion while it is strongest, boldest, least fettered, and 
therefore least shapely. Too many of the “sayings” here 
collected deal with dogmatic religion, and the frequent allu. 
sions to “father” as a parson or a minister suggest that 
the speakers come from homes where the outward forms of 
religion are, if we may be excused the expression, the “shop” 
of the household. Surely it is unwholesome to turn the minds 
of children too constantly upon the next world. For ourselves, 
we are old-fashioned enough to think that a certain 2mount 
of snubbing, or at any rate a repressive silence, would not he 
amiss when the speculations of children upon God and the 
next world become too careless and outspoken. Many 
religious sayings are quoted in this book of a kind which 
had they referred to any other subject would have been 
passed over as mere nonsense. Children enjoy nonsense—it 
is their form of humour, and as such should not be dis- 
couraged—but religion is surely not a subject for their inno- 
cent jests. A little boy who talks about the amount of washing 
the white robes of the angels must entail is a tiresome little 
wag, not a budding theologian. 

We must, however, quote one story about heaven as an 
instance of the wonderful way in which children draw on 
their fancy for consolation in tangible disappointments. A 
little girl who had been greatly pleased by a present of a 
doll’s perambulator, and who could not bear the thought of 
being parted from her new toy, sorrowfully remarked that 
she supposed she should not be able to take it with her to 
heaven. On being told that she certainly would not, she com- 
forted herself by remarking “I expect He'll have lots of 
moons and things for us to play wiv up there.” Children, 
like all the uneducated, are inaccurate and diffuse in nar- 
rative, yet some of them have a wonderful gift of concise 





speech, They will indicate in a few words a large area of 
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thought; their sentences do indeed speak volumes, and are as 


yuthless as they are enlightening. “Do you remember your 
mother, my dear?” was asked one day of a little East-End 
orphan. “ Yes,” was the reply; “she was a stout woman 
qhat beat me.” In these half-dozen words we have a picture 
of the mutual relations of the mother and child combined 
with a sharp reflection on the mother’s character and personal 
appearance. How terrible to be soremembered! One feels 
almost sorry for the stout woman; and what an uncon- 
scious argument against Solomon the words eontain! Mr. 
Canton gives a good example of the picturesque speaking so 
commonamong children in the following story. A child, hearing 
through the window a woman talking in a shrill tone to a man 
with a somewhat gruff voice, remarked: “I call that light and 
dark.” We are quite shocked to read in this book of several 
instances of children who confuse the churchyard with 
heaven. It is such a grim, though perhaps natural, mistake. 


Whether we listen to children’s “sayings,” or, with the 
religious poet, we watch them, to learn the way to “a better 
country—that is, an heavenly ”—or with a lighter heart we 
follow Louis Stevenson to “the Fairy-land afar,” “ where the 
Little People are,” we must come to one conclusion,—children 
have a citizenship which is not of this world. They can escape 
from the tyrannies and disappointments of life into the limit- 
less land of Pretence, a land which their elders have almost 
forgotten, but which is, as Mr. Joel Chandler Harris says, “as 
big as all outdoors,’ and which contains everything which 
everybody wants. Itis not far away from any child—while he 
isachild. The gate is as near to the Marchioness in “Sally 
Brass’s Kitchen” as to the little boy in Louis Stevenson’s 


verse == 
“Sitting safe in nursery nooks 
Reading picture story books.” 
The prison walls of probability present no obstacle to the 
soaring imagination of childhood. It is only when we cease 
to be children that our load of worldly learning becomes too 
heavy for the wings of the spirit, and then— 
“Tn spite of our wisdom 
And serious talking, 


We on our feet must go 
Plodding and walking.” 





THE BOER WAR.* 

Mr. AmeEry’s history does not take us further than the out- 
break of hostilities, being wholly occupied, after an intro- 
ductory chapter on the political importance of the war, with 
the history of the relations between Great Britain and the 
Boers. Mr. Cunliffe, on the other hand, attacks his subject 
at once, his first chapter being given to a review of the 
military organisation of the Transvaal, his second to a descrip- 
tion of the Britich situation when the enemy assumed the 
offensive, and his third to the battle of Talana Hill. The 
narrative ends for the time with the relief of Ladysmith. 


Mr. Amery draws a striking parallel between the South 
African War and the American Civil War. The Federal 
idea stands over against the Imperial; the Outlander, who 
was said, by a pardonable exaggeration, to be in a condition 
of servitude, against the slave; and Dr. Jameson against John 
Brown. Every one acclaimed John Brown as a martyred 
saint, and the Laureate made a hero of Dr. Jameson. Possibly 
our readers may smile, but the resemblances really go deep. 
In both cases the illegal act was a serious hindrance to the cause 
which it was meant to help; in both cases the real issue was 
mischievously mingled with politics. In America the Demo- 
crats sought to make out the complicity of prominent Repub- 
lican statesmen ; in England every device that a malignant 
ingenuity could invent was used to involve Mr. Chamberlain. 
And still deeper than these things was the radical antagonism, 
in the one case between freedom and slavery, in the other 
between the Boer oligarchy and the true democracy of the 
two Britains, the Lesser and the Greater. And how closely 
the early disasters of the North were paralleled at Colenso 
and Spion Kop we remember only too well. And there is 
another analogy yet. The American people accepted with a 
practically unanimous voice the rigorous policy of Grant 
and Sheridan and Sherman. It is to be hoped that we shall 





* (1) The “ Times” History of the War in South Africa. Edited by L. S. 
Amery. ‘Vol. I. London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. [To be completed in 
5 or 6 vols., £5 3s. net the Set.——{2.) The History of the Boer War. By F. H. E. 
Cunliffe. Vol. I. London: Methuen and Co. [15s.] 


not allow any opposition, interested or hysterical, to weaken 
the hands of the generals whom we trust. 


Nowhere can the satirical saying that the British Empire 
has been acquired in fits of absence of mind be applied more 
truly than in South Africa. We bought the Colony of 
Holland for six million pounds because we wanted a station 
on the route to India. We have taken over new responsi- 
bilities or renounced old ones, followed antagonistic policies, 
experimented with schemes which seem to have come direct. 
from Laputa, and somehow the great African dominion has 
grown up, almost against our will. Butif we did not know our 
own minds, there were those whose purposes and hopes were 
perfectly well defined. And one of the ablest among them, as 
far as craft and indomitable will and resolute adherence to 
purpose are concerned, has been Paul Kruger. He too, in 
early days, has tried crude methods. In 1857 he and 
Marthinus Pretorius, President, self-chosen, of the ephemeral 
Potchefstroom Republic, led a raid into the Orange Free State, 
which they desired to annex. The Free Staters of that time, 
who had not yet learnt to love him as they do to-day, declared 
that he invited the Basutos to join him in his attack, 
Seven years afterwards he become Commandant-General. 
His next step was, in 1877, to the Vice-Presidency. Then 
came what seemed the death-blow to his hopes. The 
Transvaal was annexed, and annexed, it seemed, with the 
general approval of its inhabitants. But he did not lose 
heart. As Mr. Amery puts it, “he had, as a young man, 
seen the English Government abandon the Free State 
because it was a troublesome possession, and he made up 
his mind that he would make the Transvaal troublesome 
too.” The British Government played steadily into his 
hands. It was at once faithless and weak; broke its pro- 
mises, and neglected to provide the forces which the promise- 
breaker ought to have at call. The blame does not belong 
to one of our home parties or to the other. Old Whigs, 
such as Lord Glenelg, and new Tories, such as Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, agreed in this. There is no reason why Mr. 
Gladstone should be singled out, as Mr. Amery seems to 
single him out, for special blame, except that he exercised 
a more commanding influence. That he denounced in 
terms of the most unmeasured invective the annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal when he was in Opposition, 
and announced, when in office, that he could not 
advise the Queen to relinquish her sovereignty,—this 
was of the essence of the party game, of the political 
morality which commands an Opposition to oppose. His 
invective was unmeasured, because everything else about him 
was unmeasured. The measure of other politicians comes not 
of choice but of necessity. One thing, however, should be 
noted. An edition of his speeches was largely circulated in 
the Transvaal. There they do not understand the laws by 
which English politics are ruled. They think that what a 
man says in one place he will do inanother. They do not 
know that statesmen, when they change the Speaker's right 
hand for his left, change both caelum and animum. Events 
moved quickly. Mr. Gladstone came into office on April 28th, 
1880; the Transvaal leaders must be credited with having 
waited to see whether his promises would be kept. They were 
not kept, and on December 15th the Republic was proclaimed- 
Onthe 16than ultimatum was sent to the British administrator, 
and on the same day—such are the Boer methods—Potchef- 
stroom was attacked. Early in the next year came the 
disasters of Laing’s Nek, Ingogo Heights, and Majuba Hill. 
An armistice was agreed to on March 6th, and a fortnight 
afterwards the British Government surrendered at discretion. 
Kruger had mounted several more rounds of his ladder. 
“Suzerainty ” seemed to block his further rise, and in 1884 
Lord Derby, a Little Englander to the backbone, dropped 
the word, though he could not abolish the fact. From that 
time Kruger, as crafty and as patient as Bruce’s famous 
spider, went on spinning his web. It was broken again and 
again, when he had to give up his designs on Tongaland, 
when he had to “damp” the Banyailand trek, when he had 
to reopen the drifts. But he never lost heart. If his last 
effort failed, it was because he made two excusable mistakes. 
He fancied that England would repeat the surrender of 
Majuba, either of her own will, or at the peremptory bid. 
ding of Europe. What grounds he had for the first belief we 





all know; what for tbe second will probably remain a secret 
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He did not know, for indeed he had no means of learning, that 
the sympathy of Continental Chancelleries meant as little 
as the vehement oratory of politicians in opposition. He 
judged of Great Britain by what he had seen of her weakness 
in South Africa; he did not know that her enemies in Europe 
are only too well acquainted with her strength. 

All this story Mr. Amery tells in great detail, and, as far as 
we have observed, with general fairness. Now and then, 
perhaps, he might have been either more explicit or more 
reticent. He has, for instance, a statement, just nine lines long, 
about Sir William Butler, which, if it is correct, gravely impli- 
cates that officer in the checking of what was at least a move- 
ment for peace,—the Outlander petition of November, 1898. 
We should like to have seen some more particulars. But, as 
a whole, his account of affairs up to October, 1899, is the best 
that we have seen. 

Of Mr. Cunliffe’s book we can say but little. We hope 
to return to it when both it and the work by his 
brother-Fellow of All Souls’ are complete,—imagine two 
such books sent forth from the All Souls’ of fifty years 
ago! Mr. Cunliffe has made a careful estimate of the 
Transvaal and Orange State forces. He puts the number at 
the beginning of the war at forty-five thousand, though this 
was largely increased afterwards by the arrival of foreigners 
and of Cape rebels. The amount of help given by foreigners 
has been much exaggerated. It told little, except perhaps in 
artillery technicalities. The strategy and the tactics were 
native, the tactics being borrowed, curiously enough, from the 
traditional methods of Hottentot fighting. We cannot but 
think that Mr. Cunliffe says too much about Boer courage. 
No troops possessed of great courage, at least in its active 
form, would have been content to stay so long outside 
Kimberley and Mafeking. Not less valuable is the review of 
the British position in Natal in October, 1899. “The strategi- 
eal dispositions were haphazard,” he says, summing up the 
whole account. The word is perhaps hardly exact, or con- 
sistent with what follows, “They were determined by other 
than military considerations,” though when Mr. Cunliffe goes 
on to say they were “based upon a totally false estimate of 
the enemy's strength,” “haphazard” suits well enough. 
Though we postpone our notice of the military narrative, we 
may say generally that it is worthy of the occasion. 





THE WHITE RACE OF AFRICA* 


Mr. ANTHONY WILKIN comes very near to our conception of 
the ideal traveller. A man of science with an eye for the 
picturesque and with full command of the descriptive faculty, 
he can give an account which makes the average lover of land- 
scape perceive that to render the characteristic features of any 
country a firm hold on botany and geology is indispensable ; 
just as, to render the leading traits of a people, one’s observation 
should be based on anthropology,—the branch of science to 
which Mr. Wilkin’s energy is devoted. Out of his book a 
leading idea detaches itself,—that Africa is bounded on the 
north, not by the Mediterranean, but by the Sahara. He and 
his companion, seeking for evidence which should enable them 
to connect the Berber race with the civilisation of ancient 
Egypt, conducted their exploration in two districts—among 
the Chawia of the Aurés Mountains, and nearer to the coast 
in Kabylia—and each of these districts was a white man’s 
country, inhabited by white men, Again and again Mr. Wilkin 
insists not only on the beauty of the scenes, but on the 
familiarity of them, shown in pimpernel by the wayside, butter- 
cups even—English buttercups—bracken on the mountains, 
red roofs and poplars rising beside them where colonists have 
settled; and as for the people, they are actually blond. 
Blue and grey eyes, skins tanned orange like our soldiers back 
from India, red beards, and jovial faces that in another dress 
would be set down at once for English or German; that is 
what he found among the indigenous race, subdued for the 
first time in history by the French with their modern arma- 
ment, and still living in the mountains and village fastnesses 
where through all the centuries they had. defied the nomad 
Arabs. And the conclusion which he draws is obvious: that 
France possesses in Algeria an admirable country for colonisa- 
tion, where white men can live and thrive, and in the native 
population—in so far as it is Berber, not Arab, for of the 





* “Among the Berbers of Algeria. By Anthony Wilkin. London: T, Fisher 
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Arabs Mr. Wilkin has not a good word to say—an admirahi 


help to its development. 

Here is a striking passage. Around Constantine the 
eucalyptus had been introduced about seven years back 
from Australia :— 


“ Already magnificent groves of these quaint yet 

had grown up as if by magic. Last winter gee tae a re 
heavy and deep. It blocked the railway not once nor twice ot 
trains had to be dug out, It killed every gum-tree and ¢ an 
cactus for fifty miles round. All are bare and dead, and th 
groves are littered with the sawn limbs and logs of young gists 
who have thus disappointed the hopes of those who have striven 
not without success in less bleak provinces—to acclimatise them 
in astrange hemisphere. These trees come from a land which rin 
tains a British population, a good part of which is nearly four 
generations old, and a population which has begun to count itself 
by millions. Constantine was too cold for the trees of this land 
How shall the French say that Algeria is too hot for them and for 
their children ? ” 


The French make bad colonists, that is a truth which Mr, 
Wilkin recognises, and he indicates readily its causes,—the 
limitation of progeny, and also the nostalgie dw boulevard, that 
craving for the familiar social life of the café which is jn 
every Frenchman’s bones, but not a whit more strongly than 
in the bones of Cicero and every Roman of his day. In spite 
of it, Rome made an Empire by utilising other populations; 
and Frenchmen are, as Mr. Wilkin emphasises, excellent 
administrators. In Algeria they have cleared up an Augean 
stable; in West Africa, as Miss Mary Kingsley testified, 
their work compares very favourably with ours. For the 
moment, and possibly for an abiding future, progress in the 
centres of commercial life is checked by the madness of Anti. 
Semitism, concerning which Mr. Wilkin is eloquent; but take 
the French where their work is merely in ruling a half-subdued 
and alien people, and they are admirable. All through the 
Aurts and through Kabylia the writers of this book travelled 
under the escort of a single native “cavalier,” provided 
by the local administrator ; and the administrator of Lan. 
bessa, who is responsible for the Chawia district, provokes 
Mr. Wilkin to something like enthusiasm, while his 
“cavaliers” appear to have possessed all the virtues of the 
ideal dragoman. ‘Travelling with them, the Englishmen 
became the guests of the Kaid in each village, and since in 
every case the Kaids or their sons were tolerably proficient in 
French, and spoke apparently with more freedom to an 
Englishman than to one of their conquerors, they obtained a 
real insight into. the working of the system, which shows a 
wisely fostering care of the native institutions. Indeed, one 
of the Government’s chief troubles is with the missionary 
question; the Kabyles after the last war and subsequent 
pacification were promised that their religious observances 
should not be interfered with; yet the missionary work can- 
not well be forbidden, though it forms a constant source of 
irritation, and the book contains a very suggestive account of 
the report given by a “ cavalier” of a missionary’s sermon. In 
this particular case the discourse, promising eternal fire to all 
who did not adhere to Christianity, merely appealed to the 
Mahommedan’s sense of humour; but what appears at one 
moment absurd may in another be unbearably annoying. Yet 
though Mr. Wilkin deprecates the action of preachers who 
ignore the fact that all Mahommedans are by training 
controversialists scarcely less ingrained than Scotchmen, he 
is in no way an enthusiast for Islam. He dislikes it on the 
ground that it always encourages an admixture of races. 
If a negro is converted to Mahommedanism he becomes by 
general consent a better, manlier,and more self-respecting crea- 
ture than he was before, just beéause he is admitted into a com- 
munity superior to that in which he was born and in which he 
is on a footing of real equality and may intermarry, although, 
according to Mr. Wilkin, the Prophet says Allah made the black 
man for a slave ; whereas Christianity, which in theory recog- 
nises all Christians as equal, in practice goes with the ineradi- 
cable sense of racial difference. And apparently in the prin- 
cipal centres of the Aurés the fusion has come about. Of the 
widely spread belief that the Berbers were at one time a 
Christian people (perverted by the Mahommedan conquest) 
Mr. Wilkin can find no justification, nor does he seem to 
have discovered any trace of an indigenous religion. But 


they differ sharply from most Mahommedan communities in 


the freedom given to their women, which indeed is evidenced 
by several very attractive photographs in this book. The 
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a] reluctance to make over to a stranger a likeness—giving, 
ye does in all primitive belief, a power over the individual— 
we of course, but was frequently overcome, and there is 
ting picture of four little Kabyle children. 


Jn short, this is not only a book that is pleasant and instruc. 
a to read, but one that should send many English lovers of 
a iamiliat countries to visit the kindly people of the Aurés 
’ der the benignant auspices of a French administrator and 
ei cavalier.” For those who care to try it Mr. Wilkin 
“ie in hints. There is no malaria in the country, but 
pit js typhoid. Coral is likely to be the most acceptable of 
po ti and it is easy to carry. (This sort of information is 
as valuable: in the Galla country, on the Abyssinian 
border, @ pair of black silk stockings may sometimes make a 
rough road smooth.) May is the time to go, and the things to 
take are ordinary English clothes, such as one wears in winter. 
Ladies, unless they have been used to rough it in Mahom- 
medan countries, will be better advised to stay away. For 
the rest, and for pictures of the Roman remains in which 
Algeria abounds on the plain country, or of the Chawia 
villages, flat-roofed and stuck like swallows’ nests against a 
steep hillside, one may refer the reader to Mr. Wilkin’s 
excellently written and illustrated book, which is better fitted 
than most to inculcate the true spirit of travel. An anthro- 
pologist is taught by his trade to be an asker of intelligent 
questions and a patient noter of the answers; and in the pro- 
cess he learns not only facts, but a great deal of wise and 


kindly tolerance. 


exis 
gpe enchan 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 

Ir is pleasant to find that Miss Rhoda Broughton retains 
her vigour and incisiveness of expression. It is a matter for 
regret that she cannot find it in her heart to portray charactevs 
for whom we can feel more than an imperfect sympathy. 
Lettice Trent, the heroine of Foes in Law, is a young lady 
who declines the suit of a curate in the belief that she is indis- 
pensable to a blighted brother. When, hewever, he suddenly 
consoles himself with a vulgar and frivolous partner, Lettice, 
finding her altruism so little appreciated, is piqued into 
revising her verdict, and becomes engaged to the importunate 
curate, who repays her devotion by falling in love with her 
brother’s wife. This is the bare outline of a plot on which 
Miss Broughton has squandered a great deal of talent. The 
spectacle of a sincere and straightforward girl being victimised 
by the attentions of a mean and unctuous egotist is neither 
cheerful nor edifying, but the compassion of the reader 
is largely neutralised by Lettice’s lack of tact and 
geniality, to say nothing of the fact that her eyes are 
ultimately opened to the utter unworthiness of her lover. 
Her awakening is bitter, but in reality so short-sighted 
and priggish a woman is to be congratulated rather than com- 
miserated on her rescue from an impossible situation. 

In Whilomville Stories the late Mr. Crane appears in a new 
and engaging light as the interpreter of the humours of child- 
life as manifested at what we in England should call a dame 
school. The American system of co-education, however, to say 
nothing of the notorious precocity of the American child, gives 
these pictures a colouring peculiarly theirown. To judge from in- 
ternal evidence as well as from Mr. Newell's clever illustrations, 
the average age of the dramatis personx should be a!:out eight 
years of age. Psychologically considered, these small heroes 
and heroines are at least the equals of British boys and girls of 
twelve. With this reserve, and allowing for external and super- 
ficial differences of manner and domestic tradition, Mr. Crane’s 
studies of child life rest on observation of the elemental traits 
of the unformed intelligence. The opening episode gives a de- 
lightful picture of the “angel child” who beguiled a fond parent 
into an extravagant largess, and after inviting her playmates to 
atremendous “ blow-out,” swept them all off to the hairdressers, 
and returned them to their despairing parents shorn of the 
glory of their curls. Another chapter recounts the exploit of 
some little boys who went out lynx-hunting and shot a cow,— 





*(1.) Foesin Law. By Rhoda Broughton. London: Macmillan and Co. [6s.] 
—(2.) Whilomville Stories. By Stephen Crane. Illustrated by Peter Newe!). 
London: Harper and Brothers. [5s.)——{3.) Miss Cleveland's Companion. By 
Adeline Sergeant. London: F. V. White and Co. [6s.}——(4.) Elmslie’s Drag- 
Vet, By EK. H. Strain. London: Methuen and Co. [(6s.]——(5.) Chloris of the 
Island, By H. B. Marriott Watson. London: Harper and Brothers. [6s.]—— 
(6.) The Duke of Stockbridge: a Romance of Shays’ Rebellion. By Edward 
Bellamy. London: Gay and Bird. [6s.)}——{7.) The Forest Officer. By Mrs. 
Frank Penny. London: Methuen and Co. [6s.)——~<{8.) The Heart of Babylon. 
By Deas Cromarty. London: Horace Marshall, (3s. 6d.] 


with disastrous results. Mr. Crane is never so entertaining 
as in dealing with the infant filibuster, but his illustrations of 
childish snobbery, of the desire to “show off,” and the conflict 
between rigorous logic and imperfect experience, are all so 
happily chosen and ingeniously worked out as to emphasise 
regret at the premature removal of this versatile and gifted 
writer. 

Miss Adeline Sergeant’s new story deals with the fortunes 
of an heiress, Agatha Cleveland, and her companion, Tressel 
Oliver. Agatha has been desired by her grandfather to 
acquiesce in the provisions of a strange will, which he has 
drawn up in the desire to render justice to his brother, who 
was disinherited for marrying a Spanish actress. He pro- 
poses, therefore, to leave the property to the grandson of this 
brother, and to prevent the division of his fortune, and secure 
the position of Agatha, wishes her to marry her unknown 
second cousin. On her refusal the old man makes an elaborate 
testamentary disposition of his property, arranging for all 
possible relations between the cousins, and dies. The situation 
is subsequently complicated by a voluntary exchange of réles 
between the heiress and her companion, both meeting their 
lovers under false names. In the end, after Tressel’s lawyer 
lover has nearly been thrown over a cliff by the villain, his 
rival, who perishes in the attempt, the two young couples pair 
off happily. Miss Cleveland’s Companion, though less sensa- 
tional than some of Miss Sergeant’s recent stories, is a very 
favourable specimen of her skill and vivacity in dealing with 
a series of situations that are at once well worn and exceed- 
ingly improbable. 

Though the dialect in which Mr. Strain’s stories of an 
Aberdeenshire fishing village, under the title of Elmslie’s 
Drag-Net, are written may prove an obstacle to the simple 
Southron, he will be rewarded for the exercise of a little 
perseverance. The portraits of that ancient Amazon, Bell 
Dundas, the cattle-dealer, of Stoddart, the blind guide, and 
Janet Nicholson, the fishwife, are drawn from the quick, their 
talk is racy of the soil, and though the writer owns to a 
tincture of rose-colour in his pictures of the past, we are glad 
to believe with him that he has not flattered his models or 
exaggerated their many fine qualities. 

Gallantry of style and ferocity of imagination are the 
dominant characteristics of Mr. Marriott Watson's new 
romance. Chloris of the Island opens with the death in a 
drunken brawl of the abductor of a ward in Chancery, and is 
maintained at the same pitch of murderous and unmodulated 
excitement to a strenuous and sanguinary close. The period 
is that of the first decade of the century, the scene is the 
South Coast, and the company comprises a choice assortment 
of assassins, spies, bravos, and monstrously handsome jades. 
To persons anxious to brace themselves up to the display of 
unbridled savagery this roaring romance may serve as an 
invigorating stimulant. But we cannot conscientiously re- 
commend it to Prince Tuan, to the Sultan of Turkey, or even 
to Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett. 

Mr. Francis Bellamy contributes an interesting account of 
the circumstances under which his relative wrote The Duke of 
Stockbridge. Undertaken at the request of the editor of a local 
paper in Massachusetts, and published serially in its columns, 
it represents the “projection of the author’s sympathies into 
the forms of art.” Then came Looking Backward, after which 
Mr. Bellamy became so fully convinced of his duty to be the 
advocate of the co-operative social system that he foreswore 
fiction, and only decided to issue this novel in book form 
shortly before his death. The historical episode with which 
it deals is the revolt of the debtor-farmers in Massachusetts 
in 1786, and the author devoted much intimate research into 
the documents and family traditions of Western Massachusetts 
with a view to rendering his picture as complete as possible- 
Mr. Bellamy had great industry and sympathy with his 
subject; indeed, there is much to excite compassion in the 
terrible poverty of the Massachusetts farmers who had borne 
the strain of the war for independence only to find them- 
selves the victims of a more grinding oppression. Hence 
the demand for nove tabulx, the breaking open of gaols, and 
an outbreak harshly quelled by the Government troops. Un- 
luckily Mr. Bellamy, though a careful, was a very “ wooden ’ 
writer, and his ponderous historical romance, while testifying 





to the conscientiousness of his research and his sympathy with 
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suffering humanity, is sadly lacking in the qualities necessary 
to hold the attention of the reader. 

Mrs. Frank Penny’s sketches of the trials and perils, the 
romance, magic, and mystery, of sylvan India are wholly 
admirable. She is deeply versed in the forest and folk lore of 
Southern India, and her pictures of peons and hillmen, honey- 
gatherers and syces, show real insight into character and 
appreciation of the Oriental standpoint. Our only serious 
criticism of The Forest Officer is this, that the courtship of the 
hero forms a tame and prosaic anticlimax to the strange and 
terrible tales of revenge, superstition, and witchcraft which 
occupy eleven out of its twelve chapters. 

Deas Cromarty’s story, The Heart of Babylon, is a well- 
written and interesting story of the career of a young 
Methodist draper’s assistant from the provinces who, in a fit 
of bitter disappointment at the failure of his evangelising 
labours, migrates to London, finds employment in a monster 
shop, is taken up by women of fashion, drifts into journalism, 
and after many spiritual, social, and mental vicissitudes, 
settles down as a partner in the monster shop with the 
daughter of his first employer as wife and helpmate. Hugh 
Challoner, earnest, impressionable, and diffident, is drawn with 
skill and sympathy, and alike in dialogue aud description the 
novel is far above the average. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Worldly Ways and Byways. By Eliot Gregory (“ An Idler”). 
(J. Lane. 6s.)—This is a collection of racy little essays of vary- 
ing merit upon many aspects of social life in the United States, 
in England, and on the European Continent. The author is an 
American, and to judge by the backward reach of his reminis- 
cences, a man of middle age or more. This, in a censor of the 
times, is an important point,—the range of comparison depending 
among other things on how long one has lived. Mr. Gregory has 
a good deal to say about the modern woman, especially the 
modern American woman, who in his eyes does not compare 
favourably with the women who were mothers of Americans when 
he was a boy, or with the best kind of Englishwoman of to-day. 
After recalling what the words ‘‘ mother” and “home ” meant to 
his childhood, he says :—“ I sometimes look about me and wonder 
what the word ‘mother’ will mean later to modern little boys. 
It will evoke, I fear, a confused remembrance of some centaur- 
like being, half-woman, half-wheel, or, as it did to neglected little 
Rawdon Crawley, the vision of a radiant creature in gauze and 
jewels, driving away to endless fét2s,—fétes followed by long 
mornings, when he was told not to make any noise, or play too 
loudly, as poor mamma is resting.” The account of the American 
society woman’s “ day ” in the article called “The Treadmill” 
is certainly appalling, and the story of the beauty who 
wanted to be painted, but could never find time for one proper 
sitting, 1s amusing. The “ Seven Stages of Furniture” confirms 
that view of American civilisation which confounds it with 
English provincialism of yesterday ; and the protest against life in 
boarding-houses finds, with the present reviewer at any rate, a 
most hearty endorsement, thougk Mr. Gregory is mistaken in sup- 
posing that only Americans choose this way of life. “ The material 
defects in board and lodging sink ”—they were pretty bad, though, 
in the small summer hotel of the essay—* into insignificance 
before the moral and social unpleasantnesses of an establishment 
such as this. All ages, all conditions, and all creeds are pro- 
miscuously huddled together. It is impossible to choose whom 
one shall know or whom ‘avoid. A horrible burlesque of family 
life is enacted, with all its inconveniences and none of its 
sanctity.” Mr. Gregory envies us our literary and artistic 
society, and declares that America has nothing to compare with 
it. He also admires the plain dress of our great ladies when they 
travel in the “ States.” But he thinks differently of the style of 
the majority of the Englishwomen he meets on the Riviera. 
“Ona fair day at Monte Carlo, Nice, or Cannes, the prevailing 
conversation is in English, and the handsome, well-dressed 
sons of AJbion lounge along beside their astonishing womankind 
as thoroughly at home as in Bond Street.” The astonishing 
women of England—this we think we have heard before—are 
the source of unending marvel and amusement to the French. 
“They can never understand them, and small wonder, for with the 
exception of the small ‘set’ that surrounds the Prince of Wales 
who are dressed in the Parisian fashions, all Englishwomen seem 
to be overwhelmed with regret at not being born men, and to 
have spent their time and ingenuity since in trying to make up 
for Nature’s mistake.” There isa touch of pathos in “ Social 


Exiles,” a lament for the impoverished American famili 
individuals who come to out-of-the-way corners of Euro mn 
not of Europe only—to economise ; find their incomes : 
less and less; and never have the moral courage to go eer : 
The form and brevity of the articles suggest that they ha. 
appeared in newspapers, but there is no indication to that m 
on the title-page. effect 


’Twixt Town and Country: a Book on Suburban Gardeni 
Roma White. (Harper and Brothers, 63.)—" A ome 
garden, within the limits or upon the borders of a town Pt : 
I think, be chiefly a cloister; for thought, for memory, and 
healing.” That is good sooth; and the application «tu 
: pplication of it in 

“ Roma White’s” most pleasant volume on suburban gardening; 
full of practical guidance and encouragement. It ig rich alia Z 
associations of poetry and sentiment. The author knows all ri 
the flowers in Shakespeare, Spenser, Chaucer, Ben Jonson 
Herrick, and prettily suggests the dedication of gardens or gard ; 
beds to one or other of the poets. She has ideas also for 
Pompeian gardens, and gardens dedicated to “Our Lady.” Ana 
her pages are refreshingly lighted up by extracts, long and 
short, from the flowery passages of the poets she names and 
knows. Sheis liberal also with practical advice. We are warned 
against planting or tolerating forest trees in or near our urban 
or suburban back and front gardens. “One healthy elm—lc 
alone six—would be sufficient to rob a little front plot of all the 
nourishment that it contained ; what then can you look for in a 
tiny garden which has been called upon to support the constity. 
tions of these forest giants for many months, or even years?” 
Some of us may prefer the trees to the flowers. Well, then, wo 
may have the trees, but we cannot have the flowers too. Prive} 
hedges are open, in less degree, to the same objection ag forest 
trees; and for these, few, we fancy, will be inclined to sacrifice. 
much. But what a long list is given us of trees and shrubs, 
flowering, evergreen, or deciduous, that will make our smal) 
patch pretty and not exhaust the soil too much. “ Rom 
White” has a number of recipes for mixed hedges, one of 
which, holly and honeysuckle, is particularly attractive; ang 
quite as many for mixed beds. Like Mr. William Robinson, she 
aims at doing away with the empty square or oval—which ig the 
only really ugly feature of winter—and has her plans for so ca». 
peting flower-beds that they shall never be naked and colourless 
She has studied all the books, and she has learned from experi- 
ence also. For the encouragement of beginners, bewildered by 
conflicting counsels, or depressed by toomuch criticism, she says 2 
“ When we came to our present garden the thing in creation tha‘ 
it most resembled was a sand-dune...... We set to work 
to make a garden, and succeeded, I must say, beyond our hopes. 

.. c+. May I whisper that we never did anything in our 
garden that somebody did not either condemn or lay under a ben 
of depressing prophecy? We listened to the first two or three 
commentators with humility ; to those who followed them with 
impatience; and to what, in sporting language, I may describo 
as ‘the field’ with ill-concealed bad temper. Finally, we 
announced that we should take no further notice of anybody, but 
should use our own experience; and—though I am willing to 
admit that we ought not to have layered our carnations on 
Christmas Eve—I do not really think such a spirit, in a modified 
form, is a very unwise humour in which to take up work.” We 
said the writer knew all about all the flowers in all the poets. Bu‘ 
she admits one exception : she cannot identify the “ Chevisauuce’ 
mentioned by Spenser in rhyme with “the pretty Paunce,” and 
she confesses herself “somewhat comforted by the discovery tha’ 
no more can anybody else!” Can anybody supply better com- 
fort still and furnish an explanation ? 


Wonder Stories from Herodotus. With Designs by H. Grar- 
ville-Fell. (Harper and Brothers. 7s. 6d.)—This is quite a 
sumptuous book, with handsome page and artistically designed 
illustrations. The stories told are—Arion and the Dolphin, almost 
the loveliest of all the stories of antiquity; Ladronius, the 
Prince of Thieves, having a questionable moral and a gruesome 
picture ; the Dream of Astyages; the Story of Croesus; the Con- 
spiracy of the Magi; and the Story of the Ring of Polycrates. 
The best material for children’s books is always found in the 
great books of old; and the compilers of this volume are to be 
congratulated on having thought of exploiting Herodotus. 


The Flora of the Sacred Nativity. By Alfred E. P. Raymond 
Dowling, B.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 10s. 6d.)— 
This is a book full of profoundly interesting suggestion as well 
as much curious and fascinating antiquarian information. Mr. 
Dowling approaches the symbolism of flowers with a mind 
saturated with belief in the sacramental character of all natural 





phenomena. The Creator speaks to him in every created thing, 
the sparrow that falls, and the lily blowing in the field. The 
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g of the thorn of St. Joseph of Arima thea on 
the night of the Sacred Nativity is no more improbable 
to his intelligence than the touch of festive decoration given by 

affectionate human parent to a human home on the anniver- 

3 of the birthday of the child of the house. “The green book 
po Aves is one of God’s witnesses to Himself no less than the 
“7 of the Scriptures,—in both, deep calls to deep; the strange 
and inscrutable pleasure that those gifted with the power of 
keen perception feel in the presence of natural beauty or in the 
expression of the writings of the Old and New Testament is 
probably because both appeal to man’s inner consciousness, which 
recognises & fellow-feeling, a family likeness and affinity with 
self in the message that both these Bibles convey; it is a 
touching of the note that vibrates through all, and that is its 
source and its end, viz., the divine life; a life which sleeps in 
inorganic matter, it has been said, dreams in the vegetable, wakes 
‘nthe animal, but in man the child of God speaks; alife gradually 
unfolded to the world in the Word made matter, the Word made 
letter, and finally embodied in the Word made Flesh.” But it 
would be to understate the mystical element in Mr. Dowling’s 
essays to leave a passage like this to be understood as meaning 
only that there is what people call a “general influence” of 
Nature’s good in the world of Nature. The aim of the book 
is to impress upon all who care for flowers, or art, or the ritual of 
religion, that just as there is a foundation, not arbitrary, for all 
the different languages in which different nations and kinds of 
men express the common thoughts of a common humanity, so 
there is a foundation, not arbitrary, for the sacred meanings and 
associations primitive and religious minds have found in flowers 
and herbs; and that, consequently, sacred art should use the 
symbolism of flowers, not ignorantly, but with reverent attention 
to the real tradition of the subject. In a notice necessarily 
shortened by our wish to speak of the book before the season to 
which it especially belongs is past, we are unable to touch upon 
more than one or two points of interest. But one point not to 
be passed over is the important warning in the first essay, “ Flora 
Sacra,” against a spurious ecclesiastical flower-lore taking origin 
in some works on the Kalendar published in 1824 and 1827 by a 
certain Dr. Forster. Dr. Forster pretended to have discovered a 
flower and a legend for every day of the year, and he supported his 
statements “by curious rhymes, proverbs, and verses, in every sort 
of language, diverting suspicion from their true authorship by 
appending to them authorities which have been the puzzle of bibli- 
ographers and students generally.” Mr. Dowling has found a later 
work by Dr. Forster, published in French at Frankfort-on-Main 
in 1835, which confesses that these ‘‘authorities” were non- 
existent, and that the rhymes, legends, and references were all 
of the author’s invention. Mr. Dowling enumerates the princi- 
pal works dealing with flower lore and legend which have copied 
directly or indirectly from Dr. Forster, and thus puts his readers on 
their guard against prevalent errors connected with kis subject. 

The bulk of his book, however, is occupied not with exposing 

false traditions, but with building up true. He makes a 

pleasant suggestion that we should revive the old fashion of 

church gardens, in which flowers of sacred symbolism should be 
exclusively grown. And he encourages us to believe that in some 
rustic customs still existing in Lancashire we have evidence of 
an older domestication of the Christmas tree in England than is 
warranted by the usually accepted theory of introduction by the 
Hanoverian Royal Family. 


A Self-Willed Family. By E. S. Buchheim. (Cassell and Co. 
2s.)—When the father of seven daughters marries a young 
woman of twenty-two, it is not unlikely that there will be 
“ructions.” Such there are in the Marshall family. The seven 
champions of independence are cleverly discriminated ; nobody 
is perfect; even the best people get into great rages; nobody is 
very bad. And after all the voices—some of them very shrill— 
there is quiet.——The Villagers in Town. By M. Bramston. 
(S.P.C.K. 1s. 6d.)—The Theynes of Simthorpe, finding a good 
opening in London, take up their abode in a “block”; here they 
come in contact with some kinsfolk who lodge in a less 
fashionable part of the building,—blocks, it seems, have their 
East and West Ends. How the two families fare is very 
pleasantly told in this story. Miss Bramston’s skill at this kind 
of work is well known, and there is little need to recommend her 
book to readers of experience. ——Christmas in French Canada, 
by Louis Frechette (John Murray, 6s.), takes us to unfamiliar 
Scenes, and introduces us to people whose ways of thinking 
are not a little unlike our own. Then there is that pic- 
turesque characteristic of Nature in Canada, its summer beauty, 
its winter terrors. Mr. Frechette’s English needs no apology ; 
it is not one whit the worse for the French esprit which 
one sees gleaming through it. And he has received excellent 
help from the pencil of his illustrator, Mr. F. S. Coburn. —— Tales 


plossomin 





for Toby. By Ascott R. Hope. (J. M. Dent and Co, 2s. 6d. net.)—A 
number of animals, from a mouse up to an elephant, tell their 
stories for themselves, or have them told for them. As they have 
been lucky enough to find an excellent interpreter, they will not 
fail to please their human audience. Naturally the elephant, a 
creature which has a long life and plays many parts in it, is as 
good as any of the raconteurs, even though, as one of his hearers 
scoffingly observes, his tale is like a trunk, “‘ because most of it 
comes out of his own head.” The illustrations, by Messrs. W. B. 
Robinson and §. Jacobs, give additional charm to an attractive 
book. 


A Noah’s Ark Geography. By Mabel Desrmer. (Macmillan 
and Co. 6s.)—There is certainly a moral in this book, and it 
is very neatly expressed by the first picture and the last. In the 
first there is a weary-looking governess who is putting questions 
out of a book to a little boy who has reached the very extremity of 
boredom; in the last the governess is radiant with smiles, and 
the boy is full of the delight of a new acquisition. These 
dreary lessons mean something after all, and he knows what it is. 
But while we are passing from one picture to the other we are 
not bored with morals or anything of the kind. Story and 
pictures are pure fun; so it seems, at least; and if the child finds 
that he has learnt something after all from what he has been 
reading, it has certainly been done without his knowing. It is 
all cleverly managed; more than that, the fun is manifestly 
enjoyed by the fun-maker. The pictures—Mrs. Dearmer wields 
both pencil and pen—are in admirably good keeping with the 
text. 


A pretty little volume, Thoughis from Ruskin, chosen and 
arranged by Henry Attwell (George Allon, 2s. net), is sufficiently 
described by its title. It may be mentioned, however, that 
Mr. Attwell gives a memoir of Ruskin, with an account of the 
chief incidents in his life and of his works. 


We have to acknowledge various yearly or half-yearly volumes : 
—The Captain (G. Newnes, 6s.), “a Magazine for Boys and Old 
Boys,” with a well-made mixture of the amusing and the serious, 
There are stories, recollections, hints about shorthand, about 
stamps, and sundry other matters, quidquid agunt pueri in fact. 
——Friendly Leaves, edited by Christabel Coleridge (Wella 
Gardner, Darton, and Co., 2s.), comes sufficiently recommended, 
we should suppose, to many readers, by the name on the title- 
page, as, indeed, does another periodical, Mothers in Council, 
edited by Charlotte M. Yonge (same publishers, 3s.) Our 
Darlings (J. F. Shaw and Co.) is to be noticed for excellent 
illustrations, among other attractions.——My Week-Day Picture 
Story-book. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.) Chatterbox 
Christmas Box. (Same publishers. 1s. net.) 


England’s Hero Prince. By Gordon Stables, R.N. (J. F.Shaw 
aniCo. 5s.)—The “ Hero Prince” isthe Black Prince. Dr. Gordon 
Stables, after a preliminary description of the misrule and 
general ill-doing of Queen Isabella and Mortimer, and of the 
early days of Edward III., takes us to the battle of Sluys, 
and finally proceeds to relate the achievements of his own 
hero. He tells his story with various digressions and moralis- 
ings, after his manner, but he does not fail to interest. 








Penrose’s Pictorial Annual. Edited by William Gamble. (Pen- 
roseandCo. 3s. 6d.)—The sub-title of this volume, “ The Process 
Year Book,” explains its purpose. It contains articles on 
various processes by which works of art are reproduced and 
multiplied, together with specimens of the results. Half a 
century ago these might be numbered on the fingers of one 
hand; now there is a variety which it requires an expert to 
distinguish. A very interesting book this to all who love art, 
whether ignorantly or with knowledge; to those who are pro- 
fessionally interested in it we should say indispensable, 








The Guide. to South Africa (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., 
2s. 6d.) appears in its eighth edition The editor gives a season- 
able warning that great changes are taking place in the country, 
and that “a work of this nature can ouly deal with what actnally 
exists.” With this reserve the Guide, which has a high reputa- 


tion in its class, may be safely followed. Of course, there are 
subjects on which the information is more or less permanent,— 
climate, health resorts, scenery, sport, &¢«.——Other periodical 
volumes are The Englishwoman’s Year-Book, edited by Emily 
Janes (A. and C. Black, 2s. 64. net), intended for the guidance of 
women students and workers. It contains a very full and, we 
should say, very useful account of all the employments in which 
women can engage.——The Royal Navy List Diary and Naval 
Handbook. (Witherby and Co. 3s, net.) 
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Low’s Handbook to the Charities of London, edited by H. 8. Duw. 
~ille, B.A. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., 1s. 6d.), has reached its 
“ sixty-second year.” An interesting preface tells us something 
of the year’s vicissitudes in the fortunes of hospitals, &c. On 
the whole, the result has been satisfactory. There have been 
efforts in new directions, but the old have not suffered as much 
ts might have been expected. Benevolence is happily a growing 
force. We may emphasise, however, Mr. Dumville’s emphatic 
warning that the object of the benevolent should be not to start 
new institutions, but to support those that already exist. We 
may add a word of regret at the lamentable quarrels among the 
supporters of charities. Many whose benevolence is not very 
strong button up their pockets when they read such a correspond- 
ence as that which has recently appeared about the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Homes and the National Hospital for Epileptics —— 
Another annual publication is The School Calendar (Whittaker and 
Co., 1s. net), ‘a Year-Book of Scholarships and Examinations at 
Schools, Colleges, and Universities.” This is in its fourteenth 
year. 



















































































We have received a parcel of diaries, memorandum-books, 
pocket-books, &c., of various kinds and sizes, from Messrs. De La 
Rue and Co. Some are portable, some stationary ; some are 
truly pocket-books, inasmuch as they can be borne in any 
pocket without materially affecting the “‘set” of the garment; and 
some of the memorandum-books have the recommendation of 
being “indekble.” It is ditiicult to specify them; indeed, some 
have no specific name. But the Desk Diary may be mentioned 
as being specially convenient. Of a pocket size, and notably 
complete, is the Improved Indelible Diary and Menorandum-Book, 
edited by Everard Roberts. Another with the same title, and 
appearing under the same editorship, but with the distinguish- 
ing “Size D,” is a really handsome book, as well as convenient. 
We have also received from Messrs. Hudson and Kearns speci- 
mens of a convenient combination of diary and blotting-pad, 
with pages ruled for accounts. These are of various sizes and 
prices, suited for the dimensions of tables big and little. 
pen is not exactly a part of literature it is certainly not remote 
from it. The “U” pen with which Mr. T. Fisher Unwin has 
enriched the apparatus of authorship is certainly an aid to good 
writing. The printers will bless it, and possibly the public. 








New Epitions anp Reprints.—In the “ Temple Classics ” (J. 
M. Dent and Co., 1s. 6d. net per vol.), The Romaunt of the Rose, 
Englished by F. S. Ellis; Vasari’s Lives of the Painters, translated 
by A. B. Hinds, Vols. IV., V., VI.; Caxton’s Golden Legend, edited 
by F. 8. Ellis, Vol. VII. 
Pecple” (same publishers, 1s. 6d. net per vol.), Ivanhoe, by 
Sir Walter Scott, 2 vols.; Sintram and his Companions, and 
Aslauga’s Knight, by La Motte Fouqué. Tne Complete Works of 
John Keats. Edited by H. Buxton Forman. Vol. I., Poems of 
1817 and “Endymion.” (Gowans and Gray, Glasgow. Is.) 
The Pathfinder. By Charles Fenimore Cooper. Illustrated by 
Charles E. Brock. (Macmillan and Co, 2s. 6d.) —— Bleak House. 
By Charles Dickens, 2 vols. Illustrated by Beatrice Alcock. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s. net.) The Parliamentary Poll Book from 
(832 to 1900 (E. Stanford, 7s. 6d.) is a fifth edition, brought up to 
date by the inclusion of the last Parliamentary Election. 
Shakespeare’s Life and Work, by Sidney Lee (Smith, Elder, and 
Co., 2s. 6d.), is “a reprint, with some additions and abbreviations,” 
of the “ Life of William Shakespeare,” and is described as being 
“chiefly for the use of students.” Mr. Lee’s original work— 
based, it will be remembered, on his article in the “ Dictionary 
of National Biography ”—took its place at once in the very highest 
rank of Shakespearian literature. That it has settled all con- 
troversies cannot be pretended. Probably the Baconians will go 
on in their fantastic belief for ages to come. Others, more sane 
than these, will hold opinions adverse to some of the conclusions 
to which Mr. Lee has come. But there is no Life of Shakespeare 
which can be said to rival this. 

















(*,* The author of the edition of the Morte Arthure noticed in 
our last issue was inadvertently described as Miss McLeod, 
instead of Mrs. Mary Macleod Banks. | 
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Allen (A. V.G.), Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks, 2 vols. 8vo (Macmillan) 30,0 
Alten (Grant), In Nature’s Workshop, Cr 8VO .....cscccceccsecccess (Newnes) 3/6 
Aemnsinons 15.), MS BCE BUNS. CEEVO: .ncccccccccnconsescssesece (Warne) 3/6 
ate 4 is, TE, DOONG, CE BVO i a :0:050 000s. vans 0500 04.564 sere sdnsiod (Macmillan) 6/0 
Saron (D.), The Ancient Scriptures & the Modern Jew (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Bates (K. Lee), Spanish Highways and Byways, cr 8vo .......... (Macmillan) 8/6 
kinyon (Laurence), Odes, Cr 8VO......0cccccccccecee paesene (Unicorn Press) 2/6 
Bradley (L. D,), Our Indians, OblONG 40 ...... ccc ee cece ccceceecceee (Sands) 6/0 
Burwash (N.), Manual of Christian Theology on the Inductive Method, 2 vols. 


BVO wore eeee eens coeeeeeees eee eeecescecsccccces nennene «++(H. Marshall) 12/0 
Davis (N. N.), Miltary Dialogues on Active Service, cr 8V0 .....++++.(Sands) 3/6 
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In the “ ‘Temple Classics for Young | 





Fitchett (W. H.), Wellington’s Men: Some Soldier Autobiographies, cr 8v0 

a (Pith & Eider) gj 
Flowers of the Cave, edite1 by Laurie Magnus & C. Headlam Cyety & Long) 6% 
Frangipant’s Ring, translated by J. F.C. L., 4to ......... . cK Wood) 5/0 
Grant (Sadi), Diamanelen, cr 8vo ....... eaeees cniek 4cqueen) 91 (9 
Green (KE. E.), In Cloister and Court, cr 8vo ............... thy or Long) 6/0 
Hobbes (John 0.), The Wisdom of the Wise : a Comedy in'3 Acis...(Qet) 50 
Hoffmann (E.) and others, The Laws of Vint, 16mo ...., ane v++(Unwin) 3/6 
Huish (M. B.), Samplers and Tapestry Embroideries, 4to ...... a “ong Nutt) 316 
Hume (Fergus), Shylock of the River, cr 8v0....4........ .. (Dig b: pm 42/9 
Jenison (F. H.), Manufacture of Lake Pigments from Artinelal Coote) 6/0 

CE OTD a occccssesece ce siniehiempicia dee@elesices> eh)-eosenned Se 
Kelly (W. J.), Happiness : its Pursuit and Attainment, 2 ig ae 7/6 
Lewis (E. H.), A Second Manual of Composition, cr 8vo ....,. ‘QMfacmit ng) 3/6 
Lewis (H. E.), Life of E, H. Evans, D.D., from his Letters and Journ 4% 
CE OVO wccccocccccccescceveves Osvsocsvecee corcccces(H } 

Lilford (Lord) : a Memoir, by his Sister, cr 8vo ...... ’ . meres * 
Lloyd (J. B.), One Thousand Miles with the C.LV., cr 8v0 »-......(Methoe) 8 
Lucas (E. V.), Domesticities, 12m0.........eeeee00 osceveeeee(Smith & re 8/0 
Macmillan (M.), ‘ales of Indian Chivalry, cr 8vo ..... te eeeeeseees (Bla rot So 
Melrose (C. J.), Bridge: its Whys and Wherefores, cr 8vo ...... Ati U. Gill AM 
Mowbray (Sir John), Seventy Years at Westminster, cr 8vo (W. Blackwood) i 


Natural History Nursery Rhymes, by G. B., oblong 4to..........., (Sands) 64 

Newbolt (W. C.), Handbook to Gospel according to St. Matthew (Rivingto ) } 
Ormond (A. T.), Foundations of Knowledge, 8v0............ ee .(Macnaillon) ho 
Plato, Selections by L. L. Forman, 12mo..... sie SiG G 64 uie's cisiaisie ce Macmillan = 


( 
Pollock (A. W. A.), With Seven Generals in the Boer War, cr 8vo0(S 
Preacher's Dictionary (The), arranged by E. Cavalier (Hodder & stougee) = 
Radcliffe (J. B.), Ashgill; or, The Life and Times of John Osborne (Sands) 9 4 
Robin Hood and the Curtall Fryer, Illustrated by Hinscliff, 4to... -(Simpkin) 2 
Simonson (P. F.), The Companies Act, with Commen taries, 8vo ..(E. Wilson) o 


Speight (T. W.), Second Love, cr 8V0............06+ Seecnoced Digby & 
Sugden (E. H.), Pleasant Half-Hours ; or, Thoughts for bien, coBve Paris) D4 
Stables (Gordon) and others, Valour and Victory, 4to ..... +eeee(J. F. Shaw) bs 


‘Thompson (E. 8.), The Wild Animal Play for Children, 12mo ........ (Nutt) 20 
“ Times” History of the Warin South Africa, 1899-1900, Vol. I, 8vo (8. Low) 15(( 
Tollemache (B. L.), Cranford Souvenirs, and other Sketches (Rivingtons) 30 


Trench (H.), Deirdre Wed, and other Poems,cr 8vo .............. Met! 
Ver Sacrum: Religious Poems,12mo ...... eee CN Pepe Pe ro 
Wishart (R. S.), Self-Educator in Botany, cr 8vo ......(Hodder & Stoughton) 26 


Yeats (W. B.), The Shadowy Waters, imp 8vo ........(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 


“Liberty” |“LIBERTY” BAZAAR 


q Contains the Largest and most unique Collection of 
YULE DECORATIVE OBJECTS 


AND 
TIDE |arTISTIC MANUFACTURES 


In the World, suitable for Inexpensive Complimentary 


Gi FTS. Presents. 


Catalogue (containing 600 Illustrations) Post-free, 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 
O S L CE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


An Absolutely Pure Cocoa. 
“THE QUEEN bhasacup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 


her at 7.30a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the breakfast 
table.” —Society. 

**MORNING AT THE PALACE.~—It is pleasing to be able to record that, 
thanks toa good night's rest, Her Majesty yesterday morning felt no ill effects 
from Thursday's exciting incidents. She partook, as usual, at 7 o'clock in the 
naosning, of her cup of cocoa.”—Daily Chronicle, March 10th, 1900. 




















SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Stweet; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
SUM INSURED IN 1899 EXCEEDED ..... seeeeeee+&435,000,000. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds, £11,500,000. 
The Surplus at last investigation was £1,423,000. 





More than 65 per cent. of the Policies which became ¢laims 
by death during 1899 were entitled to Bonuses which, notwith- 
standing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. to the Original 
Assurances. 
LONDON OFFICE: 17 KiNG WILLIAM STREET, E.C, 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St, ANDREW SQquaRE, EDINBURGH. 
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NOVEL BENEFIT TO 
THOSE ABOUT TO FURNISH. 


To meet the convenience of those who contemplate Furnishing 
at some future date, and whose accumulating funds might 
otherwise be lying unremunerative, 

HAMPTON & SONS undertake to receive such moneys 
on deposits, in one or many instalments, and to pay interest 
thereon at the rate of six per cent. per annum, in all cases 
where the order is ultimately placed with them. 

Any such Deposits not spent on Furnishing will be repaid, 
plus interest at the rate of four per cent. per annum. 
HAMPTON & Sons offer the advantage of these 
exceptional terms with the object of enlarging their clientéle 
among prospective Householders. 

HAMPTON & SONS’ New Illustrated Catalozues of 

Furniture, Carpets, Fabrics, &c., enable intending purchasers to 

see that, in affording 


BEST VALUE FOR MONEY, 
HAMPTON & SONS’ Productions 


REMAIN UNSURPASSED. 
H A M P T ON’ S§S LP 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR 8Q., LONDON, S.W. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 

















ESTABLISHED 1824 


Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 
DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chatrman, 
Charles Edward Barnevt, Esq. Richard Hoare, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
F. Cavendish Benunck, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Major-General Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.O. | Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 





AUDITORS. 
John Cator, Esq. Ian Murray Heathcoat-Amory, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. C. L. Nichols, Esq., P.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate Rates of Premium. 

Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 

Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 

Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 

Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents,and Brokers for the introduction of 
business. 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on appli- 
cation Lo 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 








“ Exquisite quality, most moderate in price.” —MYRA’'S JOURNAL. 
: : F 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11 per dozen. 
Fronts, 35/6 per half-doz 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
Collars— LADIES’ 3-fold........cescccccccee 3/6 per dozen. 
LINEN GENTS’ 4-fold ...cccccccccccces 4/11 per dozen. 
Shirts—Fine quality Lone 
COLLARS, CUFFS, Cloth, with 4-fold Linen 
Samples and Price Lists, also of (to measure, 
Handkerchiefs & Linens, post-free. AND SHIRTS. 2/- extra). 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with good materials for 14/- the half-doz. 





FIRST SPECTACLES 


should be fitted with extreme care—other- 
wise great injury to the eyes may be done 
which cannot a’terwards be remedied. For 
full particulars as to the Care and Preserva- 


IMPERFECT 
VISIO N ! tion of the Eyes see 
OUR EYES, 
HEADACHES ! ™ Posdirce one Shtling fiom ts strand 


London, W.C. 
Consultations free. 


BRAGG’S vecrriss CHARCOAL 


Prevents many Illnesses. Sold by all Chemists. 

The continued and increasing recommendation of this preparation by the medical 
profession should be a sufficient guarantee of its purity and efficacy. See the Lancet 
and Analyst's Reports. Invaluable in Fevers, Diarrhcea, Liver Disorders, Sleepless- 
ness, Indigestion, and all troubles of the stomach and bowels, absorbing all impurities 
and keeping the system perfectly pure, No one who takes it need fear Cholera. 
Bragg’s Charcoal Biscuits, 1s., 2s., 4s. Tins ; Bragg’s Charcoal Powder, 
2s., 48., 6s. Bottles ; wt *s Charcoal Lozenges, 1s. 14d. Tins ; Bragg’s 
Charcoal Tablets, 1s. 14 ‘tins, the most agreeable form of this popular remedy. 











ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Strengthens the Hair, Prevents Baldness and 
Scurf; also in a Golden Colour for Fair or Grey Hair; bottles 3,6, 7/-, 10/6. 


ROWLAN D’S ODONTO alee Dentifrice 
Whitens the Teeth, Prevents Decay, Sweetens the Breath ; 2/9, 


Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
A. ROWLAND and SONS, 67 Hatton Garden, London 
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SPRING TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 17TH. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 


St: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
Vith Title of L.L.A 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, St. 
Andrews, N.B. 


fT EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House speciall: 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to healt 

and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools 

Pare, London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
.A. Oxon. 


C= CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen; specially suited for sons of 

aoe eee Seven vacancies for private pupils.—Rey. J. H. SWINSTEAD, 
ead- Master. 


(es HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL. 


Boys prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Public Schools and Navy. 


xn 
CAMBRIDGE, 














Terms and Prospectus on application to Mr. A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A., Oxon. 

OURNEMOUTH —E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 
? M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge), RE- 
CEIVES a limited number of PUPILS for University, Professional Preliminary, 
and for all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations. Successes, terms, 
and references on application.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 


De gee SCHOOL (founded 1887 A.D..}—A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 
good Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 
Oxtord and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
Hereford. 











UXTON, DERBYSHIRE.— Mr. STEPHEN UL. 
PETTITT, B.A. Univ, Coll. Oxon., Math. and Nat. Sc. (Honours), Assisted by 
Mr. F. BURKE PEEL, M.A. Oxon., Classical and Staff, PREPARES BOYS for the 
Public Schools and R.N. Bracing climate ; individual attention; gymnasium; games. 
Highest refs. 30 pupils taken.— Prospectus, HEAD-MASTER, Holm Leigh, Buxton. 
S?; MARY’S RECTORY, BIRNAM, PERTHSHIRE.— 
h The Rev. F. ATKINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), late Public School Chaplain, 
married, RECEIVES TWO or THREE BOYS in his comfortable and convenient 
house, near main-line station; healthy, beautiful country. Fishing, cycling, 
cricket, &c. Highest references. ‘Terms on application. 


ROSS DEEP, TWICKENHAM.—Mr. J. G 

CHANCELLOR, M.A., first-class, Classical Tripos, assisted by Fi:th Wrangler. 
PREPARES SIX RESIDENT PUPILS for the Universities, Army, &c. Charming 
and healthy situation on banks of Thames. Highly successful with backward 
pupils. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 

—An Unsectarian First Grade Public Sehool. Head-Master, GUY LEWIS, 
M.A. There are a few Vacancies on the Foundation.—For Prospectus and Particu- 
lars, apply to the Clerk, Mr. E. W. MARSHALL, 38 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


NANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. 
Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-flelds. 
Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations. Head-Mistress, Miss 
SOPHIE M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assisted by a highly qualified 
staff. A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition. 





























RS. PORTSMOUTH FRY receives the DAUGHTERS 

of GENTLEMEN for Training and Education, assisted by Mr. Fry, M.A., 

Oxon. (who took First-class Classical Honours in both Moderations and Final 

Schools). Kesident Parisian Governess. Rodney House, Weston-super-Mare, ia 
beautifully situated in its own grounds, with tennis-courts, &c. 


\ K JIMBLEDON COMMON.—HOME SCHOOL for a 

FEW GIRLS of position. London masters; resident foreign mistresses ; 
London exhibitions, concerts, &c.; tennis, hockey. Summer Term sometimes 
spent abroad.—Address, Miss WIGHT, St. Katharine’s, Lansdowne Road. 


CLERGYMAN’S DAUGHTER can be RECEIVED 
on reduced termsin a good School onthe South Coast.—Address, * C. L.,” 
care of J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, E.C. 


Kr EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM 
GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, BATH ROW. 














WANTED, in January, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS. Special subjects, English 
History and Literature. Salary £100. 

Applications (in writing only), together with copy-testimonials, should be sent, 
not later than December 21st, to the SECRETARY, King Edward's School, New 
Street, Birmingham, from whom forms of application and further particulars may 
be obtained. 

Birmingham, December 15th, 1900. 





RAND THEATRE 
ROUEN, FRANCE. 

MESSALINE: 

Lyric Tragedy. 

Poem by Armand Sylvestre and Eugene Morand. 
Musie by 
ISIDORE DE LARA. 

Performances of the above Opera will be given on December 17th, 19th, 22nd, 
and during coming Opera Season. 


DES ARTS, 


7" Scale of Charges tor Hdvertisements. 


OUTSIDE PaGk (when available), TWELVE GUINKAS, 





PAGO wcccccccccvevcveccs eeeee £10 10 O| Narrow-Column 10 0 

Half-Page ...ccccccccccccece 5 5 O| Half-Column .......... ae lL 0 

Quarter-Page.....++0e. eooese 212 6] Quarter-ColumD.,........c000 017 6 
COMPANIES, 

Outside Page < ccccoccccccsess £i4 14: Ol Re PM: ccaddcecsccnsces £1212 Q 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms ; net. 
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CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 2845, 
¥or Land-Owners, Land-Agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &c. 


PAaTRON-- 
H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
PRESIDENT— 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, E.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 

The Right Hon, the EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir. NIGEL KINGSCOTH, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
PRINCIPAL— 

The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., 

Tion. Member of Surveyors’ Institution,and Igte Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, List of Governors, Professors, 
Practical Instruetors, &c., Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, Gold 
Medals, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, February 5th. 


*NHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal—Miss M. PUNNETT, B.A.(Lond.) 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for teachers. 

he course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory 
and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London University. The 
stadents attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching in addition to 
those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample opportunity is given for 
practice in teaching science, languages, mathematics, and other subjects in various 
schools in Cambridge. 

Students are admitted in January and {n September. Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the PRINCIPAL, Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


NIVERSITIES, PRELIMINARY LAW, MEDICINE, 

and OTHER EXAMINATIONS.—PUPILS PREPARED for above. Special 

advantages for delicate pupils. Successful, experienced, individual tuition, with 

home comfort. Four miles from sea; cricket, boating, &c. Holiday pupils also 
taken.—Rev. J. F. VALLINGS, M.A., Sopley Vicarage, Winkton R.S.0., Hants. 


Aik 2 ee SCHOOL. 


for FOUR CHAFYN-GROVE SCHOLARSHIPS on 


Apply HEAD-MASTER. 
YROMER.—ST. LAURENCE SCHOOL. 


Principal, Miss GRACE C., POLLARD, late Scholar of Newnham CoHege, 
Cambridge, Mod. Lang. Trip. Bracing climate, individual care. Preparation for 
examinations. Special advantages for modern languages. Tennis, hockey, 
cycling, swimming.—Prospectus on application. 


| | jaca AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 

















An EXAMINATION 
JANUARY 29th. 





HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Speciai facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Direct 
service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


NREYS SCHOOL, CAVENDISH, SUFFOLK. — 

Founded 1696. BOYS efficiently PREPARED for business. Good home. 

Large playing field. Liberal diet. G.E.R. Station.—Prospectus from Head- 
Master, Rev. T. NORMANDALE, B.A. 


erie SCHOOL.—TWO HEAD-MASTER’S NOMI- 
d NATIONS, value £10 a year, are OFFERED for JANUARY, 1901.—For 
tull particulars, apply, Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


K ENDAL SCHOOL, WESTMORLAND.—Founded 1525. 
j X Public Endowed School of 100 Boys. Classical and Modern; Science a 
special feature. New buildings in beautiful country. Fees, £50 per annum. 
NEXT TERM JAN. 18th. Illustrated prospectus from Rev. G. H. Williams, M.A. 
Oxon. There will be an EXAMINATION for THREE ENTRANCE HOUSE 
SCHOLARSHIPS on JAN, 3rd. Classics or Modern Subjects. Entrance may be 
postponed, if desired, until May Term. Convenient centres of examination 
arranged.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A First- 
grade Endowed School (founded 1519). Preparation for Universities, 

Army, Navy, and Professional Examinations, Valuable scholarships and leaving 
exhibitions. Recent successes im Army and Navy Entrance Examinations. Fees 
50 and 55 guineas.—D, E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 























ISS MARIAN GREEN, late Head-Mistress of the High 
School, Blackburn, has TAKEN OVER and REORGANIZED the 
WAGNBR HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
d.arge detached house, tennis, hockey, &c, University Examination and Inspection. 
EAL COLLEGE, DEAL.—Principal, J. STEBBINGS, 
B.A., B.Se. (Lond.) Thorough and careful preparation for commercial 
‘ue; also Lond. Matric., Oxf. and Camb. Locals, &c. Special class for foreign 
utudents to learn English. Splendid climate. Extensive grounds (nine acres). 
School farm. 


FINOYNTON HOUSE, FELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK.— 

SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, Efficient staff. Pupils 
prepared for University Examinations. Health and Physical Training especially 
studied. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming.—Principal, Miss L. de M. CAREY, 
S.Se.Lond. 


y¥ LANDOVERY COLLEGE.—ARMY CLASS.—An EX- 
du AMINATION for TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 and £25 a year respec- 
tively will be held in January at Liandovery.—For Particulars, apply to Rev. W. 
W. POOLE HUGHES, Sherborne School, Dorset (Warden elect of Linedeneed ). 











(A\UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—SCHOLAR- 
a SHIP EXAMINATION on JANUARY 16th, at 10.30 a.m., at Clothworkers’ 
Hall, Mincing Lane, London, F.C. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £30, and FOUR of 
#20 per annum for boys under 15, School fees £60 per annum.—Apply to the 
ikKAD-MASTER. 
Rte for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS.—Visiting 
& Professors ; Resident English and Foreign Governesses. Gymnasium, &c. 
Principals: Miss F. A. GILBERT (late of Ladies’ College, Guernsey) and Miss 
NIMMO, L.L.A.—Logans, 173 Cromwell Road, South Kensington. 





fNHE TOWER, DOVERCOURT, ESSEX.—Preparatory 

School for the Public Schools and Royal Navy. Most healthy situation on 
tee East Coast. Bracing climate ; particularly recommended for delicate children ; 
beautiful house and grounds; individual attention and every comfort.—Principal, 
¥. NAPIER-CLAVERING, M.A. (Trin. Col., Camb.) 


IRLS’ HOME SCHOOL, beautifully situated in nine 


acres of ground, London, N. Modern Education. Full staff of governesses 





aud professors ; advanced Exams. successes ; Higher Women’s Hons.; Music Prof. 
Dip. : pupils trom abroad received. C. H.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, 








Se iene. 4 
\HE HINDHEAD SCHOOL ror GIRLS {established 


in 1897 by Miss J. F. Gruner).—Principals : Miss J. F. " 
Student of Girton College, late Second Mistress, Dulwich TiieE Behe Certiteates 
and Miss ALICE GRUNBR, Student of Newnham College. ‘The teateje =": 
consists mainly of University women of professional standing and e; ing stat 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor game nt 
attention is paid to healthful conditions of life ; the bracing alr and poo Great 
the Hindhead district cause it to be much recommended by doctors, Thebes ot 
house, built for the Misses Gruner, stands in an acre of heather and pj ming. 
elevation of nearly 800 ft., and has a sunny aspect. Refs. : Miss Welsh ar at an 
College ; Mrs. Sidgwick, Principal of Newnham College ; Prof. Muirhead Bee 
ham Univ. ; parents of former pupils ; and others.—¥For prospectus for thts 
commencing January 23rd, 1901, address to Moorcroft, Hindhead, Haslemere term 


7 HALL, OE HAMPSTE AD, 
Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 





Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked SuCCegg 
languages, music, painting, and University examinations. Special Terms made ia 
the daughters of naval and military officers. or 

References—The Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.1., and mal 
others. Illustrated prospectus on application. ny 

Se 


by rel WATFORD, HERTS.—SCHOOL For 
GIRLS.—Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Gymnasium, Playing-field 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford: House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS BRANC} 
(for elder gitls only), 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL, near the Luxempo 
Sardens. House-Mistress, Miss M. F. DICKINSON, recently Modern Langurgg 
Mistress in the Stamford High School. References:—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans 
Professor E. Ménégoz, Miss Monro, F. Storr, Esq., the Archdeacon of Mancheser 
Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Wordsworth, and others. 


eer) 
OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
(Church of England Public Schools.) ; 
LADY WARDEN :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, School House, £45 ; Boarding Houge, £69 
(2) ST. MARY’S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, 24 Guineas a year, P 
(3) ST. WINIFRED’S, Bangor.—Terms, £35 a year. 
Full particulars from the LADY WARDEN, St. Anne's, Abbots Bromley 
Rugeley, Staffs. P 


ICHMOND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
RICHMOND (YORKS.) 
Education on best modern lines. ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP for Competi 
tion in JANUARY for Girls under fifteen. 


* Cae SCHOOL, HEREFORD, 
Boarders live with the Head-Mistress, Miss KRABBE. 
Owing to Extension of Premises there will be a FEW VACANCIES in JANUARY 
. Garden and Playing-Field. 
Fees, Including Music, from £59. 

















\ ALDHEIM, BERNE.— Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 
a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education 
Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; University 
Lectures; Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds. ~ Highest 
English References. 
ARIS.—FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN'S 
DAUGHTERS. Highest references. A few vacancies after Christmas 

Lady Principal will be in London from December 26th and will escort her pupils 

Apply to Mdile. VIVIER, 20 Palace Mansions, Addison Bridge, London, W. 








>. AUTEUIL.—Highly recommended FINISHING 

SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Limited number oj 
pupils. Thorough teaching of Languages, Music, Art, &¢c.—Principals: Miles 
GOUNIAULT DE MARCHANGY, 32. Rue Michel Ange. Ref. permitted to Mrs 
Woodhouse, Head-Mistress of the Clapham High School for Girls, Clapham Common 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Country 

air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 

tresses; large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCO?I'E and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant-Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR: 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 5th te 7th, 
tor Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy Subjects. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, &c., with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direet at 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Excellent 
health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 
ee YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss KE M 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col, Camb. Highest references. 


K ASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President, his Grace the 
‘J DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C.—The Honours List for the year 18%9- 
190u includes Three Open Classical Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge, Three 
Entrances to Woolwich (direct), and other distinctions.—Apply to Head-Master, 
H. R. THOMSON, M.A. 


Ps W1OH8H S OC HOOL. 


Complete modern buildings. Thorough education for business or profe’ ‘tons. 
Many successes. Valuable Prizes and Scholarships, Moderate ter.us. 
Head-Master, Rev. P. EH. RAY NOR, School House, Ipswich. 


ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING— 
Principal: Miss PAGK. B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 

High School. Strong staff of resident mistresses and visiting teachers. large 
country house with extensive garden and playing-field. Exceptionally healthy 
situation. Terms moderate. 


























UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 
and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 

Full Staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 
class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities, Excellent 
premises, close to the sea ; large playing field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &¢. 


INDERMERE. — THE CRAIG PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—W. SNOW, M.A.. late Scholar of Worcester College, Oxford, 
PREPARES BOYS for the Public Schools. Large grounds, splendid situation. 
Bracing air, every com ort and individual attention. Reference (among others) 
to Registrar, Victoria University. Indian pupils received. 


ARDEN COURT, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Misses 
GRAY and PRIESTMAN. Boarding School for Girls. Extensive grounds 
in beautiful country overlooking S. Downs. Sound education, with games, cycling. 


ORCHESTER SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN.—Efficient staff. Terms 60guineas, Public Exams. Health 
especially studied. ‘Tennis, hockey, cricket,swimming—Head-Mistress, Miss KITCAT 
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i tt 
HE DATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE, 
T CAMBERWELL GROVE, 8.E. 
In connexion with the Datchelor Collegiate School for Girls. 


Governing Body— THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF CLOTHWORKERS OF 
HE CITY OF LONDON. Principal—Miss RIGG. Mistress of Method and 
1 turer—Miss CARPENTER. Assisted by other Teachers and Lecturers. 
This College provides a full Course of Professional Training for Women Teachers, 
ther with abundant opportunity for regular class teaching in a School of over 
400 pupils. Special provision is made for instruction in Physiology and Hygiene, 
Flovution, Drawing, and Ling’s Swedish Drill. Stadents are prepared for the Ex- 
mination of the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate. A comfortable Hall of 
Residence is provided for Students in the Training College. Terms moderate. A 
Free Studentslup will be awarded in September to a University Graduate. There 
jsalso a Junior Division in which Students are prepared for Cambridge Higher 
Local or Inter. Arts. SPRING TERM BEGINS JANUARY 22nd. 


—————— 
INDHEAD SCHOOL, HASLEMERE.—Mr. EDWARD 
TURLE WISHES to ANNOUNCE that the Rev. CYRIL ANGELL, 
B.A. Camb., HAS BECOME ASSOCIATED with him in the MANAGEMENT of 
HINDHEAD SCHOOL. Triramers Wood stands in what is probably the most 
healthy and beautiful site in England, 800 feet above the sea among fir woods and 
upon a sandy soil. Special attention is given to the Entrance and Scholarship 
Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Navy. A large cricket ground 
adjoins the house and every attention is paid to the physical health of the boys. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the parents of past or present pupils, including 
the Earl of Derby ; Colonel Talbot, Asst.-Comdt. R.M.C.; Dr. Marshall (of the 
Heralds’ College), and Dr. Conan Doyle, Hindhead. Prospectus on application. 
The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on JANUARY 23rd, 1901. 








ESTGATE-ON-SEA.—Mry. P. B. ALLEN, M.A., Oxon 
(Honours in Math. and History), RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of 
PUPILS for University and Army Examinations.—For information, apply to 


Loudwater, Westgate-on-Sea. 
ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
goil, bracing air, A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
tam, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large cricket-fleld, 
ravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and swimming (during 
the summer). Prospectus on application.---Address, G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The 
Tower House, Dorking. 








OVER COLLEGE.—Prospectus on application to the 
Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A, sometime House - Master, 
Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 
RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—-Mdlles. DENYS 
RECELVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortabietamily life. French,German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80perann.; Term commences withentrance of Pupil; 
Personal References. Prospectus or application.—8z Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 
RINKLEA, BOURNEMOUTH.—Principal, Miss A. D. 
SUMMERS (formerly Scholar of Girton College, Cambridge; late Classical 
Mistress, Portsmouth High School), Brinklea is a modern house standing on 
aigh ground and was specially designea for school purposes. No day-girls taken. 
—Prospectus on application. 
NV ILITIA COMPETITIVE, WOOLWICH, 


SANDHURST. 








Captain E. C. HEATH, 
33 BOUVERIE SQUARE, FOLKESTONE. 
OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—Principal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. BOYS, from 6 to 14, 
PREPARED for the Public Schools. Resident Masters; Governess. Visiting 
Masters for French, Piano, Violin, Singing, and Drawing. House stands high on 
iff overlooking Sea. Good playground and field for games. 

UAKERSCHOOLS: TheSTRAMONGATE SCHOOLS, 
KENDAL, for BOYS and GIRLS are NOW OPEN to, and being patronised 
by, all Denominations. They are sound, long established, high-class schools 

ina loyely, healthy district.—Prospectus from W. SESSIONS, B.Sc. 








AYHAM HOUSE, SEVENOAKS. — SCHOOL for 
; GIRLS. Only a limited number taken. Advantages of home and school 
combined. Special attention to health and physical development. Careful 
religious training,—Church of England.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Newnham 
College, Cambridge, formerly Assistant-Mistress in the Cambridge High School, 
References: Bishop of Durham, Miss Gladstone, Mrs. Walter Ward, and others. 





O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &¢., ASSOCIATION, 
Lu, 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“riform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS. — The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
iraduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
k. J. BEEVOR, M.A,, 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
ATON’S LIST GOnrTr SCHOOLS 
gives Particulars of Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors; also Scholar- 
ships obtainable ; 318 pages, red cloth, 1s.; post-free, 1s. 4d.—J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London. If details of requirements be given a selection of 








Prospectuses will also be sent free. 


[YPEWRITING CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 
10d. per 1,000 words. 


Address: Miss C. OSBORNE, Ballyduff, Weybridge, Surrey. 


YPEWRITING.—Plays, Essays, &c.,and ALL KINDS of 
COPYING and MANIFOLDING quickly and carefully executed in best 
style. Authors’ MSS. from 10d. per 1,000 words. Testimonials from editor and 
other literary persons, (Established 1893.)—Miss DISNEY, 7 Balham Grove, 
Balham, S.W. 


OCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION. 
Offices: 62 STRAND, LONDON. 

The object of this Society is a Law for the Total Abolition of Vivisection or 
putting animals to death by torture under any “Scientific” pretext whatever. 
To call on the Legislature for less would be to admit the principle (and thereby 
perpetuate the enormity) that man is justified in selfishly inflicting agony on the 
innocent. 

Opponents of the Slave Trade agitated not for restriction but abolition. The 
wrongs perpetrated by man on animals are even more dire than those inflicted 
by him on his own species. The Abolition of Slavery was an act of high Christian 
philanthropy. It is no less noble or less Christian to stop the sufferings of other 
helpless Creatures of our God. 








The Ilinor Worries of Life 





Why keep your Letters and Papersina 


chronic state of confusion when you can 
have them in a single Box or Drawer, 
under the simplest possible arrangement, 
in perfect order ? 


TIMES.—“ By the ‘ Ceres’ system the most com- 
plex body of documents can be arranged with admir- 
able simplicity.” 

LANCET.—“ Mr. Vernon has devised a plan which 
will be difficult to rival.” 

The Bishop of Bristol:—‘ The convenience of 
the ‘Ceres’ Writing Table is beyond words.” 

Sir F. G. Milner, Bart., M.P.:—“Far exceeds 
anything brought out hitherto.” 

Sir J. Crichton Browne, M.D., F.R.S.:— 
“Should be generally adopted by those who value 
sound methods.” 

Irwin E. B. Cox, Esq., M.P. :—“Am transferring 
all my papers to your Files, thereby releasing a 
whole room which was one mass of pigeon holes.” 
Subsequently: “The Writing Table is all I can 
desire.” 

Chas. Welch, Esq., F.S.A., Guildhall Library : 
—‘“ Very pleased with the File, and shall be happy 
to recommend.” 





Call and inspect the Ceres System at 


THE CERES DEPOT, 10 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
(Opposite the Society of Arts, and close to Charing Cross.) 


Or send for Newly Revised Catalogue, Fully Illustrated, 
Post-free. 


*.* PRACTICAL PRESENTS. 


QUEEN VICTORIA 
CLERGY FUND. 


(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1897.) 











NATIONAL APPEAL. 
The COUNCIL of the 
QUEEN VICTORIA CLERGY FUND 
APPEALS for 


£100,000, 


in order to continue the grants which have been distributed among 
the Clergy during the last four years, and to begin the New Cen- 
tury with a substantial sum in hand. 
All Contributions should be sent to C. GUISE MITFORD, Esq, 
Secretary, at the Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 
Cheques and Orders to be crossed “ London Joint Stock Bank, 
Westminster Branch.” 


The FOLLOWING SUMS have already been PROMISED :— 
£1,000 in 4 years 
£1,000 in 4 years, 


EARL EGERTON OF TATTON.,.... 2nd Donation ... 
LORD ALDENHAM. ....ccccsccscsece 2nd Donation ... 





|. pee SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


PATRON—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 





The co-operation of person witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. 


Complainants’ names kept absolutely confidential when letters are marked 
“ private.” 
COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE WASTE, 
PAPER BASKET. 
JOHN COLAM, 
Secretary, 





The above Society appeals to the public for aid. 
E. M. WRIGHT, Secretary. 


105 Jermyn Street, 
St. James's, London. 
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THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


OPEN FREE DAILY FROM 10 TO 6. 





A VIsIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF AUTOTYPE 
(CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


ARTISTIC CHRISTMAS AND 
NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 


The Company has now on View a Collection of Selected Examples tastefully framed 
and at moderate prices. 
FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive Fine Art Character, and, being 
eminently suitable for Home Adornment, prove acceptable Presents. 
ILLUSTRATED LEAFLET POST-FREE, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for - ” 7. z , 
weekly exchange of books at the houses | NB. ae Two oe Theres F riends aie! 
of Subscribers) from ‘TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 
per annum. | thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Payes) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE 


Monthly List of Newly-purchased Second-hand Books. 

No. 603, just published, for December, Post-free on application ; 
also Catalogue of Newly-bound Books for the Library or 
Presentation. 

HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, WC.; and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 








OOKS. — RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
SUPPLIED.—Please state wants. Catalogues free. We offer Balzac’s 
Famous Novels in English, 22 vols., fine etchings, bargain, £4 18s. 6d. (cost £8 8s, 
net); “ Encyclopwdic Dictionary,” 14 vols,, best and last Edition, £2 18s. 6d. (cost 
£7 7s.)--Libraries and Small Parcels of Books Purchased for Cash.—HOLLAND 

CO., Book Merchants, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, X&c., 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ STOCK, 
which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures by 
known old and modern artists, Also a collection of prints by Feélicien Rops 

Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. 
Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, S.W. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.— Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 

All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


ENNY’S CHRISTMAS LIST of BOOKS for PRE- 
SEN'T'S and PRIZES JUST READY. A large selection in stock at full 
discount prices for cash.—Note new address: A. and F. DENNY, 147 Strand. 
West End Branch : 32 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. Price 7s. 6d. ry 
ARLIAMENTARY POLL BOOK OF ALL ELEC- 
TIONS, from the Reform Act of 1832 to October, 1900 (inclusive), with 
Alphabetical Lists of Members and Candidates, and other information, originally 
Compiled by the late F. H. MCCALMON?, B.C.L., M.A. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Cockspur Street. 
Nottingham : THOMAS FORMAN and SONS. 


THE LITERARY PEN is a Smooth-running Pen 
with a Quill-like action. 
In Book-box, price One Shilling. 























T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London. 
PRUDEN TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 





FOUNDED 1848, 


—_—_ — 


238,000,090, 


INVESTED FUNDS .. oe oe oe 








—_____ 


MESSRS. LAMLEY AND C€O.’S Lisr, 


“THE S. G.”: a Romance of Peking. 
Legation Street during tle Boxer Rebellion by One who was There, RY 
JULIAN CROSKEY (“ Mr. M——”), Author of “ Max,” “ Merlin.” “The Sh 3 
Pigtail,” &c. Crown 8vo, paper wrappers, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s, 6d. os 


AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORICAL HANDBOOK T9 


CHELSEA. By REGINALD BLUNT, Author of “ The Carlyles’ Chelses ” 
70 Illustrations from Photographs taken for the purpose from ol Peso 
Drawings of such celebrated places of past resort as Ranelagh, Don iatneae 
the Bun House, the Old Swan Pier, &c. 2 Maps, 7 Plans, crown 8yo clote 
2s. 6d. net. A Limited Edition de Luxe of the above, with 4 extra Phot : 
gravure Plates. A few Copies remain. 10s. 6d. net. vl 


AN OPEN LETTER TO HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL 


VAUGHAN on his “Inhibition” of the late Dr. St. George Miy: 
MARIE CORELLI. Parchment, 6d. net. ant. By 


GORDON CRAIG’S BOOK OF PENNY TOYS. The 


Hand-coloured Drawings in this book are designed and cut on wood by 
GORDON CRAIG. There are 20 original Coloured Drawings of the most repre- 
sentative English, Dutch, or German Wooden Toys, and numerous Tailpieces 
Twenty verses accompany the pictures, which are printed in bold type. Each 
copy numbered, 4to, 10s, 6d. net. ‘ 


THE SILVER DOMINO; or, Side Whispers. Social and 
Literary. A New and Revised Edition, with some further Timely Obserya- 
tions. Crown 8v0, cloth, 3s. 6d. (Jn preparation, 


TIP TAIL; or, The Adventures of a Black Kitten. By 
TERTIA BENNETT. With Illustrations and Cover Design by REGINALD F 
WELLS. Second Impression. New and Cheaper Edition. Pott 4to, 28. 6d, | 

This is an attempt to provide a genuine story tor those children who are tired 
of grotesque picture-books. 

* Little readers will delight in the doings of * Tip Tail.’ "—Observer, 

“Every page discloses sagacity and quiet humour.”—Hearth and Home, 


PRIMEVAL SCENES: being some Comic Aspects of Life 
in Prehistoric Times. By the Rev. H. N. HUTCHINSON, Author of “Extinct 
Monsters.” With 21 Full-page Drawings, and an Original Cover Design by 
J. Hassall and F. V. Burridge, illustrating some Comic Aspects of Life in Pre- 
historic Times, with a few lines of exp!anatory Text to each Picture. Second 
Impression. Imperial 4to, 6s. 

“Both children and adults who take a proper interest in their ancestors should 
like this book.” —Scotsman. 


POLITE FARCES FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. By 
I 


2. A. BENNETT, Author of ‘Journalism for Women.” Cloth gilt, square 
16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 
The only apparatus necessary to the presentation of these pleces {s ordinary 
costume, ordinary furniture, and a single door tor entrance and exit. 
“The Stepmother is really funny, and we should like to see it played.” 
—Daily Mail. 


A Story of 





“Sparkle with wit and glow with humour.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“Mr. Bennett has worked out his little plays witha very acceptable lightness and 
dexterity....These plays are excellently adapted for their purpose.”—Academy. 


London : LAMLEY and CO., 1 Exhibition Road, S.W. 


£14 14s. CRUISE, NAPLES, SICILY, 


SARDINIA, and CORSICA (Marseilles return ticket, £5 5s. extra), 
JANUARY 2nd. 








Also PALESTINE CRUISES 
On the sy. ARGONAUT, tonnage, 3,254; horse-power, 4,000. 


Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE, Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N.W. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES.— 


Special Tours, 65 days for £65, by magnificent vessels of the 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.—For particu- 
lars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London, 


INVESTMENTS. 
GOVERNMENT LOANS yield 3 to 6 % 
MUNICIPAL LOANS yield 3 to 5 %. 
RAILWAY LOANS yield 4 to 6 % 
TRAMWAY LOANS yield 4 to 6 x 








VAN OSS and CO., 

15 Great Winchester Street, LONDON, E.C. 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 

} EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 


) or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE KEVERSIONARY INTEREST 


SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1835, Capital £500,000. 
} OOKS WANTED.—-First Editions by Thackeray, 
Ainsworth, Marryat, George Meredith, Shelley, Keats, Lamb, Jesse, Pardoe, 
Freer, R. 1. Stevenson, T. Hardy; and Books Illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, 
Leech, Phiz, Rowlandson, &c. List of 2,000 Special Wants, post-free. Cash or Ex- 
change.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


ANY 


REVIEWED, ADVERTISED, OR MENTIONED IN THIS PAPER 
BOOK 

















promptly sent by post. 
CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS FREE. 


H. J GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 
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puUCKWORTH AND co. 


Mr, LESLIE STEPHEN’S NEW BOOK. 


The ENGLISH UTILITARIANS 


Demy Svo, 3 vols., 30s, net. 
PROBLEMS OF EVOLUTION. 


By F. W. HEADLEY. With 14 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 8s, net. 
“An a aweats able and suggestive book.” —Glasgow Herald. 


A HISTORY OF THE BARONETAGE. 
ny FRANCIS W. PIXLEY, F.S.A., Registrar of the Hon. Soc. of the Baronetage 
Crown 4to, 10s. Gd. net. | LIMITED EDITION, 


on Hand-made aig 21s. nei. 
“Tis are is —— and valuable....A book of substantial learning in a new 


,' NEW NOVELS. 
THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. 


BY ELINOR GLYN. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece, crown Svo, 6s. 


“Re ally charming. Artistic and captivating.”-—Gentlewoman, 
“Mir rthful spirits, always overflowing. Wherever she goes her eyes and ears are 


Manchester G uardian, 


E. H. COOPER’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE MONK WINS. 


Crown Svo, 6s. 
«The best book of its kind since the days of Hawley Smart.”—Literature. 


VILLA RUBEIN. By JOHN SINJOIN. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A story which goes with a rush from start to finish, no digressions, no weari- 
some speeches. The story is ae and keeps the attention alert. Bright 
move! ment and vivid narrative. "_M, A. 


‘E. H. COOPER’S NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN, | 
- WYEMARKE AND THE MOUNTAIN 
FAIRIES. 


Iiustrated by “WYEMARKE " and G. P. JAC }OMB-HOOD. Crown 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 


BY MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD. 
ANYHOW STORIES. Illustrated by Lady Srantey 


(Dorothy Tennant) and the Hon. JOHN COLLIER. A New Edition, Revised 
throughout, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


THE SURVEY OF PALESTINE. 


In four volumes, 4to, uniform with The Memoirs of the 
**Survey of Western Palestine.” 


THE SURVEY of EASTERN PALESTINE. 
By Lieut.-Col. C. R. CONDER, D.C.L., LL.D., RE. 


Many Drawings are given of Biblical and Classical sites with which the district 
abounds, and of the wonderful flelds of dolmens and stone circles, And there are 
also special Plans of the most important ruins. 


THE FAUNA AND FLORA OF SINAI, 
PETRA, and the WADY ’ARABAH., 


By H. CHICHESTER HART, B.A., F.L.S. 
Mr. Chichester Hart accompanied Professor Hull in his Geological Expedition 
through Sinai and Palestine in 1883 as Naturalist. This volume is the outcome of 


the journey. 
Illustrated with Maps and Plates. 


THE ARCHAZOLOGICAL RESEARCHES 
OF PROF. CLERMONT-GANNEAU., 


(In two volumes.) 
Vol. I. treats of Jerusalem and its neighbourhood. Vol. IT. is devoted to 
various investigations in other parts of Southern Palestine. The two volumes are 
profusely illustrated. 





alert.’ 











The Edition is limited to 500 sets. 
Subscribers to the first 250 sets are entitled to receive these four volumes at the 
reduced price of £7 7s. Only a few sets left at this price. 


Applications for sets should be made to the 


SECRETARY, 38 Conduit Street, London, W. 








Now ready.—SECOND EDITION, royal 8vo, with 34 Illustrations, 3s. net. 


THE TEMPLES AND RITUAL OF ASKLEPIOS AT 
EPIDAUROS AND ATHENS. 
An Account of Recent Discoveries Concerning the Early History of Medicine. 
Two Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
By RICHARD CATON, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


Now ready.—With 6 Illustrations, demy 8vo, is. net. 
THE PREVENTION OF VALVULAR DISEASE OF 
THE HEART. 
By RICHARD CATON, M.D., F.R.C.P., Honorary Physician, Liverpool Royal 
nfirmary, Emeritus Professor of Physiology, University College, Liverpool. 


London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS, HOMES 


AND HAUNTS OF. Letterpress by ALEXANDER MACKENNAL, D.D., &c. 
i rofusely I)lustrated from Original Drawings by Charles Whymper, and Photo- 

craphs. A handsome book printed on art paper. With Coloured Frontispiece, 
pe bound in a handsome cloth binding, 30s. net. 


PIONEERING ON THE CONGO. 


By the Rev. W. HOLMAN BENTLEY. With a Map and 206 Illustrations from 
Sketches, Photographs, &c, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s, net. 


WALKS IN PALESTINE. By the late 


Henry A. HARPER. ‘Illustrated by 16 Photogravures from Photographs 
taken by Cecil V. Shadbolt. New Edition, crown 4to, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


THE HANDWRITING OF THE 


KINGS AND QUEENS OF ENGLAND. By W.J. Harpy, F.S.A. With 
Reproductions of the Autographs, and many Letters of all the Sovereigns from 
Mdward the Black Prince to the Present Time. Imperial 8vo, 10s. 6d., cloth 
boards, gilt edges. 


HENRY MARTYN, SAINT AND 


SCHOLAR. First Modern Missionary to the Mohammedans, 1781-1812. By 
GEORGE SMITH, C.1.E., LL.D., Author of “ Life of William Carey,” “ Life of 
Alexander Duff,” &c. With Portrait and I!lustrations, 10s. 6d., cloth. 


SOUTHERN CHINA, PICTURES 


OF. By Rev. J. MACGOWAN, of the London Mission, Amoy. With 77 Illustra- 


tions, 8vo, 10s. 6d., cloth, gilt top. 
the Land of the 


RAMBLES IN JAPAN: 


tising Sun. By Rey. Canon TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., Author of “ The Land 
of Moab,” * The Natural History of the Bible,” &¢. With many Illustrations 
by Edward Whymper, from Photographs and Sketches, 8vo, 10s. 6d., cloth, 
gilt top. 


THE LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL 


FOR 1900. 1,100 pages, with many Illustrations. A handsome Book for 
Presentation. Containing tong Stories by Sir Walter Besant and Louis 
Becke. 7s. 6d. in cloth boards, 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL 


FOR 1900. Interesting Sabbath Reading for every Member of the Family. 
Profusely Illustrated by Coloured and Wood Engravings, including six of 
Tissot’s New Testament Pictures. 7s. 6d. in cloth boards. 


THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, 


GREENWICH ;: a Glance at its History and Work. By EK. Wau rah 
MAUNDER, F.R.A.S., Assistant at the Observ: atory. With many Illustrations 
from Original Photographs, large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


4 eye 

THE MIDNIGHT SKY: Familiar Notes 
on the Stars and Planets. By EDWIN DUNKIN, F.R.S., F.R.A.S., Past-Presl- 
dent of the Royal Astronomical Society, late Chief Assistant at the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich. With 32 Star-Maps, and numerous other Ilustra- 
tions. New and Thoroughly Revised Edition, with an additional Chapter 
and many New Engravings. Imperial 8vo, 8s., cloth boards, gilt top. 


FROM ALDERSHOT TO PRETORIA 


a Story of Christian Work among our Troops in South Africa. By Rev. W. 
¥. SELLERS. Illustrated, large crown 8vo, cloth giit, 2s, 6d. 


WITH OUR SOLDIERS AT THE 


FRONT ; or, Conflict and Victory in South Africa. By HENRY JOHNSON, 
With 15 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


FOR LADS AND MAIDENS. 
THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL FOR 1900 


832 pages. With many Illustrations, including fourteen coloured or tinted, 
Stories by W. Clark Russell, Jules Verne, G. A. Henty, G. Manville Fenn, 
David Ker, Dr. A, N. Malan, and many other writers for boys. 8s. in cloth. 


THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL FOR 1900 


832 pages. Profusely Illustrated. Stories by Rosa Nouchette Carey, Mrs. G. 
de Horne Vaisey, Leslie Keith, Sarah Doudney, and many other writers. 


$s. in cloth, 
a Tale of the South Seas. 


TOM WALLIS : 
By Reef and 


By Louis BEcKE, Author of “ Wild Life in Southern Seas,” “ 
Palm,” “ Admiral Phillip,” &c. With 11 Illustrations by Lancelot Speed, 
large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 5s. 


GOLD IN THE FURNACE. By M. 


Hf. CORNWALL LEGH, Author of “ An Incorrigible Girl.” With Illustrations 
by Lancelot Speed. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 


ALLEN ADAIR; or, Here and There in 


Many Lands. By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. With Illustrations by Alfred 
Pearse. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


ADVENTURES IN THE SOUTH 


PACIFIC. By ONE WHO WAS BoRN THERE. With 6 Illustrations by 
Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s, 6d. 


LIFE’S ANCHOR: a Story of the Days 


of Dr. Johnson and Hannah More. By HARRIET E. COLVILE. Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


ABOUT PEGGY SAVILLE. By Jzssix 


MANSERGH. Illustrated, crown 8yvo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


HIDDEN BEAUTIES OF NATURE. 


By RICHARD KERR, F.G.S, With 59 Illustrations. New Edition, crown 8yo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, INCORPORATED, 
56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 











Please write —_ the School Prize List. 
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JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


The FIRST EDITION of 5,000 copies is 
exhausted ; a SECOND EDITION is Now Ready. 


HEROD: a Tragedy. 
By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


UNIFORM WITH “PAOLO AND FRANCESCA.” 
Crown 8vo, 48. 6d. net. 


Atheneum.—“ Not unworthy of the author of the ‘ Duchess of Malfi.’” 

MR. WILLIAM ARCHER, in the World.—“The elder Dumas speaking with the 
voice of Milton.” 

Times.—*In other words, Mr. Stephen Phillips is not only a poet, and a rar® 
poet, but that still rarer thing—a dramatic poet.” 

Spectator.—*The purely dramatic quality of the play is surprisingly high. Mr. 
Phillips’ blank verse is flexible, melodious, and majestic. He coins splendid phrases 
to fit the grandiose imaginings of the distempered mind of the King.” 

Daily Chronicle.—* A gain to the British acting drama no less than to the loftier 
literature of our time.” 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
AMERICANS. Large Cartoons by C. D. Grsson. Uniform 


with “The Education of Mr. Pipp,” “Pictures of People,” &c. Oblong folio, 
12 by 18 inches, 20s. 


THE LATER WORK OF AUBREY BEARDSLEY. Uni- 
form with “ The Barly Work.” With upwards of 176 Designs, including 11 in 
Photogravure and 3 in Colour. Demy 4to, 42s, net. 

Also a LIMITED EDITION of 120 Copies for England and America, printed on 

Japanese vellum, 84s. net. 


THE PASSING SHOW. 


WENZELL. Large folio, 20s. 


KNICKERBOCKER’S HISTORY OF NEW YORK. By 


WASHINGTON IkviING. With Illustrations by Maxfield Parrish. Folio, 
12s. 6d. net. 


Large Cartoons by A. B. 


FOR LOVERS OF GARDENS. 
SEVEN GARDENS AND A PALACE. By E. V. B., 


Author of “ Days and Hours in a Garden.” With numerous Illustrations by 
F. L. B. Griggs and Arthur Gordon. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. [Third Edition. 


THE CHRONICLE OF A CORNISH GARDEN. By 


HARRY ROBERTS. With 7 Illustrations of an Ideal Garden by F. L. B. 
Griggs. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 68. 
FIFTIETH THOUSAND IN THE PRESS. 
THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX. By Henry Harwanp. 
TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 
SENATOR NORTH. By Gerrrupe ATHERTON. 
A YEAR OF LIFE: a Novel. By W. S. Litny. 


THE DISSEMBLERS. By Tuomas Coss. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LOVE OF COMRADES. By Frank Matuew. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS. By Joun Henry 


NEWMAN (afterwards Cardinal). Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA. By Sir 


ARTHUR HELPS. New Edition in 4 vols. Kdited by M. OPPENHEIM. 
Crown 8vo, with numerous Maps. Vol. I., 3s. 6d. net. 


SLEEPING BEAUTY, AND OTHER PROSE FANCIES. 


By RICHARD LEGALLIENNE. Uniform with “ Prose Fancies.” Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 


NEW RHYMES FOR OLD: Parodies. By Anruony C. 


DEANE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


JOHN OLIVER HOBBES BIRTHDAY BOOK: Selected 


and Arranged by Zo# PROCTOR. Cloth, super-royal 16mo, 3s. 6d. net. 


WORLDLY WAYS AND BYWAYS. By An IvieR 


(Eliot Gregory). Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MYSTERY OF GODLINESS: a Poem. By F. B. 


MONEyY-CouTTs, Author of ‘‘ The Revelation of St. Love the Divine,” ‘“‘ The 
Albambra, and other Poems,” &c. Pott 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PROFESSOR, and other Poems. By Arraur 


CHRISTOPHER BENSON. Uniform with ‘‘ Lyrics.” Fceap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





Mr. John Lane will send post-free to any address his New 
Illustrated Catalogue and Prospectus. 


> a 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, Vigo Street, London, W. 
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J. NISBET AND CO.’S List. 
THE HISTORY OF THE Romn. 


WARD MOVEMENT IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 1833-18; 
WALTER WALSH, Author of “ The Secret History of the Oxford Mo ~ By 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. vement,” 
“One of the most powerful indictments of the Ritualistic mo 
presented.,..An absolutely irresistible volume of evidence.”—Record, 


STUDIES BY THE WAY. By th 


Right Hon. Sir EDWARD FRY, F.R.S., &c. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net, 


ement yet 


“This is a volume of unusual interest and value.”— Globe. 
“There is not one of these lucid and yet profound essays tha 
any cultured reader’s perusal.” —Scotsman. ys that will not repay 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNIty, 


1814-1871, By BOLTON KING, M.A. In 2 vols. demy 8yo, wi 
Plans, 24s. net. . » with Maps and 
“We must pronounce this work of Mr. Bolton King to be the history of th 
Italian movement....faithful, sound, and just.”—Spectator. ‘ 


NON SEQUITUR. By Miss Mg 


COLERIDGE, Author of “The King with Two Faces,” &c. Daintily boung 
extra crown 8v0, 6s. 7 
“It is written in acrisp, vivacious style, and its varied subjects are handled 
with an easy grace which draws the reader on delightedly from page to page,” 
—Glasgow Herald, 


FROISSART IN _ BRITAIN. 3, 


HENRY NEWBOLT. With 24 Full-page Illustrations taken from Originals in 
the British Museum. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A wholly delightful volume for boys of all ages.” —Daily Telegraph, 


MRS. BOOTH: aStudy. By W. T. Sreup, 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“Catherine Booth was a remarkable woman in many ways, and this vivid sketch 
of her character and work will interest others besides members of the Salvation 
Army.”—Manchester Guardian. 


THE JOURNAL OF A JEALOUS 


WOMAN. By PERcy WHuirtks, Author of “ The West End,” &c. 6s, 
“ What strikes us about Mr. White’s work is its amazing cleverness... ... The 
whole book is one brilliant paradox.”— Bookman. 
“A most careful study of a characteristic modern type.”— Westminster Gazette, 


THE FLOWER OF THE FLOCK. 


By W. E. Norris. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Mr. Norris has given us a very clever, highly finished study.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 
“ An excellent story, very brightly and cleverly written.”—Scotsman. 


J. NISBET and CO., Limited, 21 Berners Street, London, W. 





*** The Pilot,’ which is one of the most original and thoughtful of 
our existing weeklies.”—Liverpool Courier. 
**One of the best of the literary organs.”—Sphere. 


The PILOT 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND LEARNING, 
Edited by D. C. LATHBURY. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 
“One of the ablest and most brilliant journals which Anglicanism has ever 
produced.” —Methodist Times. 


CONTENTS. DECEMBER 15TH, 1900. 
ARTICLES :— 


CHURCH REFORM. By Canon GORE. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
RELIGION IN EAST LONDON. By Rev. R. R. DOLLING. 
A SOLILOQUY ON GOLF. 
MUSIC—THOMAS TALLIS. By W. BARCLAY SQUIRE. 
THE FRENCH ASSOCIATIONS BILL. 
LEADERS :— 
1. MR. CHAMBERLAIN ON THE WAR. 
2. THE U.S. CENSUS. Notes by a BYSTANDER. 

REVIEWS :—Butler’s Odyssey.—Huxley’s Life.—Constantinople, by W. 4H. 
Hutton.—Books on Gardening.—Richard Yea-and-Nay, by Maurice Hewlett. 
—Magazines. 

SCIENCE NOTES. 





WINTER BOOK SUPPLEMENT. 


Obtainable from any newsagent or bookstall, 


Office: 2 EXETER STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


FOR DECEMBER 


Contains 


J. M. BARRIE’S NEW PLAY, 
THE WEDDING GUEST, 


Now being performed at the Garrick Theatre. 
A COMPLETE STORY BY MAURICE HEWLETT, entitled 
ST. GERVASSE OF PLESSY. 


THE CycLisT SOLDIER. By H. G. Wells. 
A CABINET OF COMMONPLACE. By Calchas. 
THE GERMAN EMPEROR. By Ludwig Klausner-Dawoc. 
And Articles on 
THE LIBERAL PaRTy.—LoRD ROSEBERY’S CHANCE.— THE HOvsIN@ 
QUESTION.—ANGLO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE.—IMPERIAL FEDERATION, &¢., &¢. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 
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BEATRICE D’ESTE, DU 
: a Study of the Renaissance. 

uthor of “Madamo,” * Sacharissa,”&c. Large demy 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 15s. net. 
—“Por freshness of style and mastery of the subject this book 
be compared with many of those historical sketches which have 
French literature in this country.” 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


RICHARD WAGNER. By Hovston 


STEWART CITAMBERLAIN. E 
ligt, and Revised by the Author. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 
many Ilustrations in the Text, crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 
*#,* This Edition contains all the Illustrations, with the exception of the Photo- 
gravures and Facsimiles of Music, as in the original Edition, which can still be 


commend this volume to our reuders, 
Tennyson literature,” 


Charles Robinson. 
Gazette.—* A very 
together make up oue of the prettiest children’s books of the season, 


THE ADVENTURES of ODYSSEUS 


R. J. G. Mayor, and F, M. 
STAWELL. With Illustrations and Coloured Lilustrations by Charles Robinson. 


TOLD FOR CHILDREN. 





J, M. DENT AND CO.’S 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


wy BIRDS IN FREEDOM AND CAPTIVITY. 


By the Rev. HUBERT D,. ASTLEY. 
Photogravures from Drawings by the Author and numerous Headpieces, 

al medium S8yo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 
also a Large-Paper Edition, limited to 100 copies, printed on hand-made 
duplicate Prints of some of the Photogravures in tints and 
The price of this Edition may be obtained from tle 


CHESS OF 


By JcLta CARTWRIGHT 


Translated from the German by G. AINSLIE 


ASSISI. 


By LINA DUFF-GORDON. 
Illustrated by Nelly Erichsen and Helen M. James. 33, 6d. net. 


AN IDEAL PRESENT. 
THE TEMPLE CLASSICS. 
SETS FOR PRESENTATION. 


Please apply for Prospectus, for List and particulars—Pott Svo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
net; leather, 2s. net per vol, 


THE HOLLY TREE & THE 
SEVEN POOR TRAVELLERS. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With Photogravure and Text Illustrations by C. E. Brock. 


Punch.—“ Here is a genuine Christmas book by onr 
writer, Charles Dickens, with Lilustrations by ©. EB. Brock. 





THE MEDIAZDVAL TOWN SERIES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. — NEW VOLUMES. 


FLORENCE. 


By EDMUND G. GS4RDNER. 
With Illustrations by Nelly Erichsen, and a Map, 4s. 6d. net. 
Spectator.—“ We recall few, if any, works of a similar kind which contrive to 
display so complete a picture of a historic city—its history, politics, art, literature, 
and its spiritual life.” 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Illustrated by Sydney Cooper. 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW LIFE OF TENNYSON BY DR. R. F. HORTON. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 


With Portraits and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. 


Spectator.—“ A very able criticism of the poet’s life and work....We strongly 
It is a valuable contribution to tie 


Crown 8yo, 48. 6d. 1 


greatest Christmastide 


THE CHRISTMAS BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
THE TRUE ANNALS 


OF FAIRYLAND. 


By F. S. MARVin 


Edited by WILLIAM CANTON. Part the First. 


With Frontispiece and Title-page in Colours and about 
Crown $vo, gilt edges, 43. 6d. net. 
beautiful volume....Stories and pictures 


KING HERLA. 


150 Illustrations by 


’ 


Outlook.— The substance of the Odyssey in simple and admirably chosen words, 
such as children may understand and enjoy.” 


TALES FOR TOBY. By 


Horr. With Illustrations by W. H. Robinson and 3. Jacobs. Crowa $yo, 


Ascotr R. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, CONTAINING PARTICULARS 

OF MANY WUNDREDS OF BOOKS SUITABLE 
IS NOW READY, 
ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF A POST-CARD. 


FOR CHRISTMAS 
AND WILL BE SENT TO ANY 


J. M. DENT and CO,, 29 and 30 Bedford Street, W.C. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 


PUBLICATIONS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS, 


TRANSPORT EXPERIENCES IN NATAL. 
A MULE-DRIVER AT THE FRONT. 


By R. C. BILLINGTON. 

With an Introduction by R. J. MacHuen, Author of “The Siege of Ladysmith.” 
Iastrated, crown 8vo, 23. 

A narrative of the war told by a sub-conductor with the Imperial Forces in 

rine Africa, giving a full account of his experiences during nine months of actual 

work, 








: MAURICE HEWLETT. 
tral A] t 
LITTLE NOVELS OF ITALY. By Maurice Hewtert, 
Authorof “fhe Forest Lovers,” &¢., &c. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s new work, ‘ Little Novels of Italy,’ is the best he hag 
yet done.” —Duily News. 


FIONA MACLEOD. 


THE DIVINE ADVENTURE; IONA; BY SUNDOWN 


SHORES: Studies in Spiritual History. By FIONA MACLEOD, Author of 
“The Washer of the Ford,” “ The Dominion of Dreams,” &¢., &c. Crown 8vo, ¢s. 


ELLA FULLER MAITLAND’S WORKS. 
THE SONG-BOOK OF BETHIA HARDACRE. 
crown S8yo, 6s, 

PAGES FROM THE DAY - BOOK OF BETHIA 


HARDACRE, Sixth Edition, large crown Svo, 5s, 


THE SALTONSTALL GAZETTE. Conducted by Perer 


SALTONSTALL, Esq., and Written by Various Hands. Large crown $vo, 7s. 6d 


W. H. MALLOCK’S WORKS. 

THE INDIVIDUALIST. By W. H. Mattock. 
Euition, crown 8vo, 63, 

THE HEART OF LIFE. By W. H. Manxock. 
Edition, crown Svo, 6s. 


Third 
A HUMAN DOCUMENT. By W. H. Mattock. 


- 
Eighth 
Thousand, crown Syo, 3s. 6d. 


“Mr. Mallock isa man of the world; and his writing, rich in the knowledge of 
life, ranks high as recreation for thinking foiks."—-Black and White. 


Large 


Third 


A. D. BARTLETT’S WORKS ON THE “Z00.” 

WILD ANIMALS IN CAPTIVITY. Being an Account 

of the Habits, Food, Management, and ‘Treatment of the Beasts and Birds at 

the “Zoo.” With Reminiscences and Anecdotes by A. D. BakrLer’r, late 

Superintendent of the Zoological Gardens. Compiled and Edited by EDWARD 

BARTLEr?, F.Z.S. With Illustrations and Portraits. Third Edition, large 

crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 

BARTLETT’S LIFE AMONG WILD BEASTS IN THE 
“ZOO.” Being a Continuation of * Wild Animals in Captivity.” Illustrated, 
large crown 8yo, ‘s. 6d, 

“Mr. Bartlett’s books contain more than natural history. They are the records 

of one man’s relations with animals—relations the most kindly, the most 

honourable.”—Academy. 


WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE LIVING RACES OF MANKIND.” 
CREATURES OF OTHER DAYS. By the Rev. H. N. 


HUTCHINSON, With a Preface by Sir W. H. FLowerr, K.C.B., F.R.S., and 
numerous Illustrations by J. Smit and others. A Cheaper Edition, large 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

EXTINCT MONSTERS. A Popular Account of some of 
ihe larger forms of Ancient Animal Life. By the Rev. H. N. HuTCHINSON. 
With numerous Iustrations by J. Smit and others, Fifth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged, iarge crown 8yvo, 6s. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By Cartes Dickens. Com- 
prising: A Christmas Carol—The Chimes—The Cricket on the Hearth— 
Che Battle of Life—The Haunted Man. 5 vols. pott 8vo, with Coloured 
Frontispieces, 1s. net each in cloth; 2s. net In leather. 

UNIFORM WITH “CHRISTMAS BOOKS.” 

OHRISTMAS STORIES. By Cuaries Dickens. Com- 
prising : Seven Poor Travellers—The Wreck of the ‘Golden Mary ’—Some- 
pody’s Luggage—No Thoroushfare—Muyby Junction, 5 vols., with Coloured 
Frontispiece, 1s. net each, cloth; 2s, net in leather. 


SAMUEL LAING’S WORKS. 
Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
MODERN SCIENCE AND MODERN THOUGHT. 
PROBLEMS OF THE FUTURE. 
| HUMAN ORIGINS. 


A MODERN ZOROASTRIAN. 
THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
CHELSEA EDITION. 
In special red cloth binding, 11 vols., with vilt tops, £1 5s. net. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. With Portrait of Thomas Carlyle. 
SARTOR RESARTUS, HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP, 

PAST AND PRESEN?,and CHARTISM. With Portraitof Thomas Carlyle. 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES, With 


Portrait of Oliver Cromwell. 
CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 2 vols. 
WILHELM. MEISTER. 
THE LIVES OF SCHILLER AND STERLING. With Portraits 


of Schiller and Sterltug. 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS AND TRANSLATIONS FROM 
MUSZUS, ECK. AND RICHTER, 

HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 3 vols. 


This Edition is also bound in limp leather with gilt edges, £1 193. 





MESSRS. CHAPMAN AND HALL, LTD., WHO ARE THE OWNERS OF 
THE COPYRIGHT OF THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS AND 
OF THOMAS CARLYLE, ARE THE ONLY PUBLISHERS WHO CAN 
ISSUE COMPLETE EDITIONS OF THEIR WRITINGS, A COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 





London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Lid,, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, AND CO. 


NOW READY.—THE NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“A PRISONER OF THE KHALIFA.” 


UNDER THE REBEL’S 
REIGN. 


A STORY OF EGYPTIAN REVOLT. 


By CHARLES NEULFELD. 
illustrated by C. M. SHELDON. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
Mr. Charles Neufeld, the author of this volume, will be remembered as the un- 





fortunate prisoner of the late Khalifa. Mr. Neufeld was liberated by the Sirdar 


ufter the battle of Omdurman. 





THE NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DINKINBAR,” &c. 


THE WHITE STONE. 


THE STORY OF A BOY FROM THE BUSH. 
ly H. C, MACILWAINE, Author of “ Dinkinbar,” “ Fate the Fiddler,” &c. 
With numerous Illustrations by G. D. ROWLANDSON. 
Large crown 8vo, printed on superfine paper, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 





THE NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “STORIES FROM TH! 
FAERIE QUEENE.” 


THE BOOK OF KING 
ARTHUR AND HIS 
NOBLE KNIGHTS. 


STORIES FROM SIR THOMAS MALORY’S ‘“*MORTE DARTHUR.” 


By MARY MACLEOD. _ Introduction by Professor J. W. HALES. 
With Lilustrations from Drawings by A. G. WALKER, Sculptor. 
Large crown 8vo, fancy cloth boards, gilt top, 6s., printed on superfine paper. 


THE GOBLIN: a Novel. 


By CATHERINE §, and FLORENCE FOSTER. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 63. 
A thoroughly wholesome novel, the scene of which is the Yorkshire Moors. 








THE QUESTION OF THE DAY. 


NO ROOM TO LIVE. 


Ry GEORGE HAW. With an Introduction by Sir WALTER BESANT. 
Crown Svo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 
“ Deserves to be widely read and deeply pondered.”—Morning Post. 
“ This is a volume that everybody should read, and not read only, but keep at 
hand for reference.”—Spectator. 





CALLED TO FIGHT. 


SUNDAY READINGS FOR BOYS. 
By CAROLINE M, HALLETT. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 
These readings are the result of long experience and of long talks with boys. 





NOW READY. 


RICHARD ELWYNN, late Master of 


Charterhouse : a Brief Memoir. By the Rev. R. PATTERSON, MLA. Crown 
8vo, with Portrait, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 


SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF THE 
REV. J. P. F. DAVIDSON, late Vicar of St. Matthias, Earl’s Court. With 
Short Memoir. By his Son, ARTHUR F. DAVIDSON. Crown 8yo, with 
Portrait, cloth boards, 6s, 


THE TRANSVAAL AS A MISSION 


FIELD. By the Rev. EDWIN FARMER, Canon of Pretoria Cathedral. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


FOR QUIET MOMENTS: Devotional 


Readings trom the Published and Unpublished Writings of the Right Rev, 
G. H. WILKINSON, D.D., Bishop of St. Andrews. Selected and Arranged by 
J. H. BURN, B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 














WORK IN GREAT CITIES: Si 
C S: Six Lec- 
tures on Pastoral Theology, delivered In the Divinity School, Cambridge. By 
the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., Bishop of Stepney. 
Crown svo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. (Third Rdition, 


WORDS FOR THE WEARY. By 


the Rev. G. H. SHARPE, M.A. With Preface by the Most Rev. the ARCI- 
BISHOP of YORK. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 6d. [(Z'hird Hdition. 

Each opening of this volume contains a brief portion of Holy Scripture, 
Short Meditation, and Hymn. Specially suited to invalids, 


PASTOR IN PAROCHIA. With the 


Appendix. By the Right Rev. W. WALSHAM HOW, D.D., First Bishop of 
Wakefield. Feap, $vo, cloth circuit, red edges, 38. 6d. ; leather limp, 5s.; calf 
limp antique, 10s. 6d. Also morocco plain, aud best flexible morocco, red 
under gold edges, 12s. 6d. [Twenty-fifth Edition. 


BAPTIZED WITH HIS BAPTISM: 


a Manual for the Use of the Sick, and for those who Visit the Sick. By the 
Rev. F. DOUGLAS ROBINSON, M.A., Author of “ Driven by the Spirit.” With 
TUlustrations from well-known Pictures, royal 16mo, cloth boards, 2s.6éd. net. 

























London : WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, EC, 
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C. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ BOOks, 
THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY: a Sketch of 


his Life and Work. By P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, M.A. With 
crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. Portraits, 
“The main interest and value of the book lie, however, in its excellent summa: 
of Huxley’s scientific teaching, and in a full and satisfactory account of his wat 
as the protagonist in the great battle of evolution against the obscurantism of ths 
theological world....Mr. Mitchell’s account of his life’s work is thorough in 
teresting and informing.”—-Daily News. y 
“Mr. Mitchell’s book is likely to be widely read and to be of much service, Jf 
very conciseness should tend to this end.”—Globe. 7 
“ An admirable epitome of what Huxley did for the popularisation of scieng 
for the development and organisation of scientific education, for the spread a 
the Darwinian theory of evolution.”—Scotsman. 3 
“Not only is there a clear and adequate account of Huxley's contributions to 
natural science, but the ‘gladiatorial’ incidents in his career, for which he is more 
widely renowned, are also depicted with eloquence anu humour.”—Literature, — 


THE GRICKET ON THE HEARTH)», cuanses vroxers 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL. J 2 vos. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. An entirely new edition of these two famous Christ. 
mas Stories. The set will contain 24 Full-page Photogravures, and numerous 
other Illustrations, from Original Designs by Frederick Simpson Coburn, With 
Cover Design by Margaret Armstrong. 2 vols. crown 8vy, cloth extra, 6s. each, 


DANIEL O'CONNELL, and the Revival of 


National Life in Ireland. By ROBERT DUNLOP, M.A. Fully Illustrated 
crown 8y0, cloth extra, 5s. [* Heroes of ike Nations” Series, ' 


THE WORKS of THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 


Statesman, Historian, Economist, Author, and Soldier, Vice-President of the 
United States. In 14 vols, each containing Frontispiece, 1émo, cloth, per vol, 
23, Gd. 





List of Books in the Series: 
AMERICAN IDEALS.—CIVIL SERVICE.—WILDERNESS HUNTER.- 
HUNTING TRIPS OF A RANCHMAN.—WINNING OF THE WEST.—NAVAL 
WAR OF 1812. 


FAMOUS HOMES OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


and their Stories, Edited by A. H. MALAN. With about 200 Illustrations 
royal 8vo, cloth, with handsome Cover Design, 21s. net. 

This sumptuous Volume contains Descriptions of Twelve of the Famous Homes 
ot Great Britain. Among the Writers are the Duke of Marlborough, the Duchess 
of Cleveland, Lady Dudley, Lady Newton, Lady Warwick, Hugh Campbell, and 
A. H. Malan. 


THE DIVINE PEDIGREE OF MAN; or, The 


Testimony of Evolution and Psychology to the Fatherhvo God. ByT.J. 
Hupson. Crown Svo, cloth, 63. 






24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON ; and NEW YORK, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOGIATION. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
THE HELPER, 190%. A Handbook for Sunday 


School Teachers and for Parents. Edited by Rev. W. G. 
TARRANT, B.A. 2s. 6d. net. 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE PARABLES, 
A ‘leachers’ Book for both Sunday School and Home Reading, 
By Rev. J. CROWTHER Hirst. In 2 vols., 1s. each net. 


SUCCESSFUL LIFE. Addresses to Young Men on 


the Problems of Life. 2s. net. 


ADDRESSES TO CHILDREN. 


suitable for School or Home use. Sd. net. 


PRAYERS FOR THE USE OF SUNDAY 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. Printed in large type, 6d. net, 


THE BIBLE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, By 
Dr. H. Oort and Dr. J. HooyKAas, A Critical, Historical, and 
Religious Handbook to the Old and New Testament. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by the Rey. P. H. WicksTeEp, M.A, 
6 vols., cloth, 21s, net. 


BIBLICAL MANUALS. 

A Series of Handbooks designed as Aids to the Intelligent Study 
of the Bible. Edited by J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 
“They are among the first of their kind, and they meet a real 

want.”—Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD in the Nineteenth Century. 


Life in Palestine when Jesus Lived. By the Editor. 
Fourth Edition, 1s—The Method of Creation. By Rey. H. W. 
Crosskey, LU.D., F.G.S, Second Edition, 1s—Chapters on Job 
for Young Readers. By Rev. G. Vance Smith, Ph.D. 1s.——The 
Epistles to Philippians and Philemon. By Rev. V. D. 
Davis, B.A. 1s, net.—The Story of Jeremiah and his Times. 
By H. Johnson. 1s. net—The Prophecies of the Captivity 
(ds. xl.-lxvi.) By Rey. R. Tl. Herford, B.A. 1s, net.—The First 
Three Gospels: their Origin and Relations. By the Editor. 
Second Edition. 3s. 6d.—The Epistle of Paul to the Galatians. 
By Principal Drummond, M.A., LL.D. 1s. net—The Gospel 
aceording to Mark: a Study in the Earliest Records of the 
Life of Jesus. By Rev. H.S. Solly, M.A. 1s. net—Uniform with 
above: The Childhood of Jesus, By Rev. W.C.Gannett. 1s. net 








25 Addresses 





A Catalogue sent post-free on application. 


London: 








SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 5 Essex Street, Strand, W.0. 
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HOS: DE LA RUE & CO,’S LIST. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON WHIsIT’. 
nty-third Edition, 90th Thousand, cap. 8vo, cloth, 
ot extra $s.; handsomely printed in Red and 
en Black ; Revised throughout. 


HIST, LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 


W 


i ee acraeainaae ane 

THE STANDARD WORK ON BILLIARDS. 
), carefully Revised, crown 8vo, 
loth, 10s. 6d. 
LLIARDS. By J. Bunnerr, Retired 


Edited by “ CAVENDISH.” 


New Edition (Seventh 
a ¢ 


BI 


pu Raition (Seventh), 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 2s. 6d. 


BRIDGE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
the Portland and Turf Clubs; with a Guide to 
the Game by “Boaz,” and How to Play Bridge, 


New Edition (Seventh), cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 3s. 6d, 
WHIST, PHILOSOPHY OF, 
An Essay on the Scientific 
and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON PIQUET. 
Ninth Edition, cap. Svo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s.; hand- 
\ somely printed in Red and Black. 


oF. By“ CAVENDISH.” 


Champion. 


wards of 200 Illustrations. 





With up- 





by “BADSWORTH.” 





Dr. POLE, F.R.S. 


“WHIST RHYMES,” 3d. 





PIQUET, LAWS OF. 


the Portland and Turf Clubs. W. 
the Game by “ CAVENDISH.” 


Fourth, Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra; greatly 
Enlarged aud Revised throughout, 5s. 


ECARTE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 





Fourth Edition, cap. Svo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s.: hand- 
somely printed in Red and Black, 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: 


AMERICAN LEADS AND ‘tHE UNBLOCKING 





the Portland and Turf Clubs. W 
the Game by * CAVENDISH.” 


THE STANDARD WORK ON PATIENCE, 
Demy oblong 4to, cloth gilt, 16s. 


PATIENCE GAMES, WITH EXAM- 


PLES PLAYED THROUGH. 


numerous Diagrams, 





By “CAVENDISH.” 
somely printed in Red and Black, 


GAME. By “CAVENDISH.” 





Adopted by 


ith a'Treatise on 





ith a Treatise on 


Illustrated with 
Hand- 








Third Edition, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 1s. 6d. 


RUBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS OF. 


Adopted by the Portland and Turf Clubs, 
a Guide to the Game, by “ CAVENDISH.” 


With 





Cap. Svo, cloth, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 


SHORT WHIST, LAWS OF. Edited 


by J. L. BALDWIN; and a Treatise on the Game, 


by JAMES CLAY. 





éd. each. 


bage. Euchre. 


sella, Sixty-six. 





“DIAMOND” DIARIES, in neat cases. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., 


Limited. 


Including postage to any 





Stationers. 


DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE 
DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, PORTABLE 
DIARIES, CALENDARS, &c., for 1901, in great 
variety, may now be had of all Booksellers and 
Alsc “FINGER,” “THUMB,” and 


PALM”-SHAPED DIARIES, 


Wholesale only of the Publishers, 


THOMAS DE LA RUE and CO,, Ltd, 
Bunhili Row, London, E.C. 


Hundred. 


By WILLIAM GERARD. 


3s. 6d. net. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 





partot the United King- 
dom .. . ee 


Including postage to any 
, the Australasian 
Ronies, America, 

‘ance, Germany, India, 
Guina, déc, 


*e 00 «Ff 


ot 


Yearly. Half- Quar- 
yearly. terly. 
£1 $6.,0143., 072 


1106.,0153,,078 


CARD GAMES BY ‘‘ CAVENDISH,” 


American Leads. (Svo). 
SERIES: Whist (5)—Guide: Laws; Leads: Rules 
tor Second Hand; Rules for Third Hand. Piquet. 
Rubicon Bézique. Polish Bézique. 


Imperial. Spoil-Five. 


UNA: 


A Song of England in the Year Nineteen 


POCKET 


Scarté. Crib- 
Calabra- 


and the NEW 


By | 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


BOOKS ARE THE BEST PRESENTS. 


Messrs. METHUEN beg to call attention to the following 
Books, or Series of Books, all of which are eminently suit- 
able for Presents, and are adapted to purses of varying 
capacity. . 

These Books can be seen at nearly every Bookseller’s, and 
Messrs. METHUEN will be happy to send a Prospectus of any 
of them. 


Lovers of a beautiful Book should buy THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR 
JOHN MILLAIS, by his Son, J. G. MILLAIS. Demy 8vo, 82s. net. 
This splendid Work contains over 300 Illustrations, including 9 Photogravures, 
and forms a complete Gallery of Millais’s Pictures. 

Lovers of fine Literature should buy THE LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON, «@ Revised and Cheaper Edition, with New Letters to George 
Meredith, Austin Dobson, and Rudyard Kipling. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 
Lovers of a sumptuous Book should buy LORD TENNYSON’S EARLY 
POEMS, Edited by J. C. COLLINS. With Illustrations in Photogravure 
oy W. #. Ff. Britten. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Lovers of Shakespeare should buy ROMEO AND JULIET. = Adifed by Professor 
DOWDEN. Demy 8vo, és. 6d. The Second Volume of u fine Edition of 
Shakespeare. 

Lovers of fine Poetry should buy THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM, 
with a Commentary by Mrs. H. M. BATSON, and a Biography of Omar 
by Professor Ek. D. ROSS. Crown 8vo, 6s. This is an indispensable 
Kdition to lovers of FitzGerald’s Translation. 

Lovers of Gibbon should buy the MEMOIRS of his Life and Writings, Edited, 
with Copious Notes, by G. BIRKBECK HILL, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
This is the New Volume of “ Methuen’s Standard Library,” for a Prospectus 
of which every lover of good Literature should apply. The best Edition of 
THE DECLINE AND FALL is in this Series. 

Lovers of Poetry should buy DEIRDRE WED, a striking Volume of Verse by 
Mr. HERBERT TRENCH, late Fellow of All Souls’ College. Crown 8vo, és. 
Lovers of Dickens should buy BLEAK HOUSE, with an Introduction by 
GEORGE GISSING, Notes by F. G. KITTON, and Illustrations by 
Beatrice Alcock. Crown 8vo, 3s. net each Volume. This is the New 
Number of the “ Rochester Dickens.” 

should buy Mr. PAGET TOYNEEE’S LIFE OF DANTE, 
Feap. Svo, cloth, 3s. 6Gd.: leather, 4s. net. This is the 
* Litile Bioyraphies.” 


Lovers of Dante 
with 12 Lllustrations. 
First Volume of Messrs. Methuen’s New Series, 

Lovers of their Children should buy for them Two clever and amusing Books, 
Written and Illustrated by Mr. GELETT BURGESS, entitled THE 
LIVELY CITY OF LIGG and GOOP BABIES. 4é, Gs. each. Ask to 


see Copies of these Two Books at your Bookseller’s. 


Lovers of delightful little Books should send for a Prospectus, or ask to see Copies, 


of the following Serves :— 
1. THE LITTLE GUIDES. illustrated by E. H. New and others. 


cloth, 3s. each Volume; leather, 3s, 6d. net. 

2. THE LIBRARY OF DEVOTION. Poli 8v0, cloth, 2s. each Volume; leather, 
2s. Gd. net. 

3. THE LITTLE LIBRARY. With Pholoyravure Frontispieces. Polt 8vo, cloth, 
1s. 6d. net each Volume; leather, 2s. 6d. net. These little Books are edited with 
the greatest care by well-known Scholars, and form charming Presents of per- 

The latest volumes are: 


Pott Sv0 ’ 


manent value. 


THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD | CRANFORD. By Mrs. GasKELL. Ldited by E. V. 
TENNYSON. kdited by J. C. COLLINS, M.A. LUCAS. 
MAUD. By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. Edited by | THE INFERNO OF DANTE. Translated by H. F. 
Cary. Edited by PAGET TOYNBEE. 


KLIZABEUH WORDSWORTH. 
A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH LYRICS. With 


Notes, 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. Crals,. 
Edited by ANNIE MATHESON, 2 vols, 

A LITTLE BOOK OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 
Arranged and Edited by 'T. F. HENDERSON. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF_ ENGLISH PROSE. 
Arranged and Edited by Mrs, P. A. BARNETT. 


AND PREJUDICE. By JANE AUSTEN. 


2 vols, 


PRIDE 
Edited by E, V. Lucas, 


EOTHEN. by A. W. KINGLAKE. 
duction and Notes. 

The best HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR is ‘hat written by Mr. FOSTER 

CUNLIFFE, Fellow of All Souis’ Vollege, Oxford, of which the First 


Volume, price 15s., has gust been published. 





With au I[ntro- 


Kindly write to Messrs. METHUEN for their BOOK GAZETTE & CATALOGUE. 





METHUEN and CO., Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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FROM 


MESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS’ LIST. 


THE LIFE OF THE 
EMPEROR FREDERICK. 


From the German of 


MARGARETHA VON POSCHINGER. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by 


SIDNEY WHITMAN. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, 





f 


The contents cf the volume include conversations, letters, and personalia of | 


monarchs, soldiers, savants, statesmen, and men of letters during the last half of 
ihe nineteenth century. The attempt is made for the first time to describe the 
part the late Emperor took in the political shaping of affairs and the building of 
Modern Germany, throwing entirely new light on several important historical 
events. 

A book which should prove of engrossing Interest; and Invaluable to serious 
students of modern history. 

“A welcome account of one of the noblest monarchs who ever occupied a 
throne.”—St. James's Gazette. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE.” 


PALACE TALES. 


Tales of Burma and the Burmese Royal Household. 
By H. FIELDING, 
Author of “The Soul of a People,” “Thibaw's Queen,” &c, 
Crown Svo, €s, 
“Very quaint and charming, and altogether original.... Mr. Fielding can be 
witty as well as charming, and his tales of old Burmese Palace life are delighttully 
tresh and natural in their unforced huwour.”—Daily News, 


A BOOK OF SUBURBAN GARDENING. 


'TWIXT TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
By ROMA WHITE. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece of the Bank of England Garden. 
Crown 8Svo, cloth, 6s. 
“ Of practical use to the citizen as well as to the countryman, and which the 
skilled horticulturist and the amateur cultivator can alike read with pleasure.” 
—Irish Times. 


FICTION. 
A NEW ROMANCE BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘*‘ THE PRINCESS XENIA.” 
CHLORIS OF THE ISLAND. 
By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON, 
Author ot ‘‘ The Princess Xenia,” “The Rebel,” “‘ The Adventurers,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The story bristles with incident, the plot is well conceived, and there is not an 
aninterestinz page from iirst to last.”—Glasgow Herald. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE.” 


WHILOMVILLE STORIES. 
By STEPHEN CRANE. 
Illustrated, crown Svo, &s. 

Mr. Crane's book is another contribution to the humorous study of boy 
nature inaugurated by Mark Twain’s “Tom Sawyer,” Mr. Anstey’s “ Vice 
Versa,” Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s “The Human Boy,” and Mr. Kipling’s “ Stalky and 
Co.” Mr, Stephen Crane believed these “ Whilomville Stories” to contain his 
best work.” _ 


AN ANONYMOUS WORK BY A WELL-KNOWN POPULAR AUTHOR. 


THE SLAVES OF SOCIETY. 


A Satire on Social Life and Usages, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Publishers beg to call special attention to this book, which, 
although published anonymously, is from the pen of awell-known 
and brilliant writer. 

“It is so good, indeed, in form and style, that we are convinced the author is 
no new comer into the field of literature.”—-Glasgow Herald, 

“Clever in its delineation of character, and sparkling in its dialogue, painting 
the fashionable people of the moment in vivid, gracetul lines; and no one will read 
it without a keen and hearty enjoyment.’—Scotsman. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF *‘ THE GRASSHOPPERS.” 


THE INNER SHRINE. 


By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK (Mrs. Andrew Dean). 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Just published. 
“Excellent in tone and feeling throughout, and deserves to be widely read.” 
—Daily News. 
“ 3irs. Sidgwick has done nothing better than the rout of the Clatworthys and 
ite tragic sequel.” —Spectator. 


A BREAKER OF LAWS. 
By W. PETIT RIDGE, Author of “Mord Emly,” 

Crow 

* ‘pne tone of the book is excellent t 

at the happiest moment and admirably 

Oitasteful.”—Daily News. 





n Svo, 6s, 
ut; it isthe life of the slums caught 
oduced....Though true, it is never 
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FOR 1900, 


Thomas Gai 


large Etchi 


THE ; 


Parts I. to V 
Giascow H 


it should form 
iudustry.” 


London 


With Sketches by “B.-P.” 


IN SOUTH AFRICA. By A.C. R. CARTER, 
Being The Art Annual, 1900, or Christmas Nu “ 
: Journal,” mber of “The Art 


Handsomely bound together, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 


THE ART ANNUALS, 


Being the Life and Work of Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A., 

A., Walter Crane, Lady Butler, Peter Graham, R.A 

of William Morris ; and the Decorative Art of Sir. E. Burne-Jones ; 
With 25 Etchings, Photogravures, &¢., and numerous other Illustrations 


Receipt by the Publishers of 2s., together with voucher inserted in volume. 


With 173 Illustrations. 
Fretwork 


ART CRAFTS FOR AMATEDRS, 


BUNYAN’S COUNTRY. 


the Bedfordshire Topography of “ The Pilgrim’s Progress.” By A. J. FOSTER, 
M.A., Vicar of Wootton, Bedfordshire, Author of * The Chiltern Hundreds,” &&, 





a 





H. VIRTUE & CO.’S NEW Lisp 


The Best Illustrated Souvenir of the War, 
Price 2s, 6d.: or cloth gilt, gilt ed Ss. E 
Luxe, limited, 12s. 6d. net, . 6 68. Ration dy 


WORK OF WAR ARTIstx 


Editor of “ The Year's art.” 


With 4 Full-page Rembrandt Photogravures and 50 other Mllustrations by 


Eminent Artists. 





213, 


W. Q. Orchard. 
«3 the Ap 


Cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 213, 


ART JOURNAL VOLUME 


With nearly 500 Illustrations and Full-page Etchings, Photo. 


gravures, &c., after the following Eminent Artists :— 


nsborough, R.A., Sir FE. Burne-Jones, Stanhope Forbes, ARA 


R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A., J. McNeill Whistler, Cecil Lawson, G. W. Joy. E Blair 
Leighton, W. Bouguereau, Niels M. Lund, R. Gemmell Hutchinson, David Law 
J. Hirémy Hirsch. 

Each purchaser of “The Art Journa!” Volume for 1900 fs entitled tog 


David Lay 


ng by G. W. Rhead, of “A Reverie” by Marcus Stone, .4., on 





PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900. 


ecial Extra Numbers of ‘*The Art Journal.” 
{., bound together, 10s. 6d., with 6 Rewbrandt Photogravures and 


To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts at 1s. €d. each, 


over 300 Illustrations (including many Full-page). Handsomely bound together 
in 1 vol., art cloth, gilt edges. 


ERALD,—" Both in letterpress and in illustrations the work far 


excels anything of the kind that las been produced in the past, and when complete 


one of the most lasting of the chronicles of nineteenth century 


‘Containing Chapters on Woodcarving, Poker-work, 


, Repoussé Work, Byokbindiug. &c. Post 8vo, cloth, price is, 


By FRED MILLER, Author of “The Training of a Craftsman,” &. Wity 
178 [llustrations by various workers in the Art Crafts. 
With 27 Illustrations. A Companion to the “Pilgrim’s Progress.” The Scenes 


and Localities Familiarised. Crown 8vo, cloth, és. 


Studies in 





: H, VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, EC, 





Book 
Book 
Book 
Book 


In 4 vols. 





LONG MA® 


SHADWORTH H. 


Ill.—Analysis of Conscious Action. 


TEE 


METAPHYSIC OF EXPERIENCE 


BY 


HODGSON. 


In Four Books, 


I.—General Analysis of Experience. 
IIl.—Positive Science. 


IV,—The ‘Real Universe. 


Svo, buckram (the vols. not te be had separately), 


price 36s, 


$8, GREEN, and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London; 
New York and Bombay. 








CATALOGUES 


Conveniently filed for immediate reference in 


BLICKENSDERFER Typewriter Co., 9 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


ANY SHAPE, 
ANY THICKNESS, 
ANY SIZE, 
WELLS’ PATENT CATALOGUE CABINET. 
Write for particulars, or call and see them. 





FIR 





HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, W. 


1 DALE 





LIVERPOOL anp LONDON anp GLOBE 


BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sums Assured. 


THE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
E— LIFE—ENDOWMENTS—ANNUITIES. 
INVESTED FUNDS .........00 £9,711,112, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances effected on most favourable terms, 
= HEAD OFFICES— 
STRELT, LIVERPOOL, 7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
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MACMILLAN «& CO.’S BOOKS 


FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


SOSHOHSSSSSHHSE ST. FIFO HSHESCOSSOOOHOSOOS 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Second Impression now ready, 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 
By his Son, LEONARD: HUXLEY. 

With Portraits and Illustrations, In 2 vols, 8vo, 30s. net. 


Second Impression now ready. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 


By JOHN MORLEY. With Portrait, Svo, 10s. net. ILLUSTRATED 


EDITION, Extra Crown Svo, ]4s. net. 





Seiad Edition, pm and Halse 
THE GOLDEN BOUGH. 


A Study in Magie and Religion. 
By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D.. Litt.D 


3 vols. Svo, 363s, net, 








COLOUR PRINTS. 


An Essay on certain Stipple Engravers and their 
Work in Colour. 

and Written by JULIA FRANKAU. 
51 Characteristic Pictures in Monochrome, and 1 
printed from Copperplates, limited to 400 copies, 


Compiled, Arranged, 
Illustrated with 
in Colour, 
XS$ Ss. net, 

Also an Edition with the Plates printed in Colour, limited to 
200 copies, #18 18s, net, 


F, MARION CRAWFORD'S NEW WORK. 
RULERS OF THE SOUTH: 


Sicily, Calabria, and Malta. 


Illustrated by 28 Photogravures and 91 Illustrations in the Text 
by HENRY EROKMAN, In 2 vols, 8vo, 21s, net, 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Mr. Crawh 


rd writes, not only with ample learning 
in many argos. 3, but with that insight into character and that graceful turn 
of expression which distinguish the sympathetic novelist from the academic 
Dryasdus t. .. We can testify to the excellence of Mr. He ury Brokman’s beautiful 


illustrat ions. 5 





FOUR CHARMING CIFT- BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


By the Author of ‘*ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.” 
THE APRIL BABY’S BOOK OF TUNES, 


With Coloured Illustrations by KATE GREENAWAY. Simall 4to, 6s. 


WORLD.—* ‘One of the most charming of this year’s books for the young.” 
OBSERY ER. —* Will be highly appreciated.’ 
TIMES.“ The names of author and artist are thejbest recommendation.” 


BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 
THE HOUSE THAT GREW. 


ALICE B. WOODWARD. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
ATHEN« BU. M.—“ Full of the charm which we are accustomed to associate with 
the writer. 
OBSERVER.—* Will add to Mrs. Molesworth’s reputation.’ 
GUARDIAN.—* Full of the kind of detailin which yours 
PILOT.—* One of the most pleasant story books in Mrs. 


Illustrated by 


‘childven delight.” 





SYLVANA’S LETTERS TO 
AN UNKNOWN FRIEND. 


By E. V. B. With numerous Full-page and ciher Illustrations, 
Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF SPAIN. 
By CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.S. Illustrated, Svo, 10s. net. 


MANCHESTER cou RIER.—* A work brimfgMJof the charm of a lovely land 
aud interesting — 


STAGE - COACH AND TAVERN, 
DAYS IN AMERICA. 


By ALICE MORSE EARLE. Mlustrated by the 
Crown Syo, buckram, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


HIGHWAYS & BYWAYS ‘SERIES. 


Profusely Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, gilt .tops, flat backs, in uniform 


binding, 6s. per yoluine. 
NORTH WALES. By A.G.| NORMANDY. 
BRADLEY. Illustrated by 


HUGH DEARMER, M.A. 
JOSEPH PENNELL, 
THOMSON and JOSEPH PENNELL, / 
DONEGAL, &c. BySrerurn 
GWyYn,. Illustrated by Hu Tuos- 
SON. , 
YORKSHIRE. By Arruvur 
If. Norway. Illustrated by JOSEPH 
PENNELL and UvGu THOMSON, 





AUTHOR, 





sy Percy 


Illustrated by 


HUG 
DEVON AND CORNWALL, | 
By A. H. Norway. Illustrated by 
JOSEPH PENNELL and Uva THOM- 

SON, 


Moiesworth’s long list.” | 


| 








WRITTEN & 


A NOAH’S A 
picture boards, 63, 


DAILY MAIL. —“ One of the best children’s picture books of the se ason,” 
WORLD.—* Should be a much-prized addition to a nursery library.” 
GUARDIAN.—* Charmingly et and original.” 

OUTLOOK.—* A capital story....Quite enthralling pictures.” 


WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS BY ROSAMOND PRAEGER, 
THE TALE OF THE LITTLE TWIN 
DRAGONS. Oblong 4to, picture boards, 6s, 


TANDARD.—* Certainly one of the most humorous books of the season,” 
SUNDAY SUN.— “Generally consi idered the best ciiild’s book of the season.’ 
PALL MALL GAZETTE — The Drag ZOns, as a gift book, are sure oa 
GUARDIAN.—* A most fascinating book.’ 


ND PICTURED BY MABEL DEARMER. 


K GEOGRAPHY. Globe 4to, 








By LORD ROBERTS. 
FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA, 


FROM SUBALTERN TO COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


Containing 44 Illustrations and Plans, Thirtieth Edition, Extra 


Crown Svo, 10s, net. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 


PROFESSOR LANCIANI’S NEW WORK. 
‘THE DESTRUCTION OF 
ANCIENT ROME. 


A Sketch of the History of the Monuments, 


With Portraits on Steel, 2 vols. 8vo, 363. 





By RODOLFO LANCIANT, D.C.L., LL.D. With numerous Illus- 
trations, Extra Crown Svo, gilt top, 8s. 6d. 


[Handbooks of Archeology and Antiquities. 





THE EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Professor C. H. HERFORD. In 10vols, 
Globe 8vo, 5s.each. Also the PLAYS, in 37 vols. Globe Svo, cloth extra, ls, each, 

| ‘Lhe EVERSLEY SERIES also contains works by DEAN CuurcH, EMERSON, 
J. R. GREEN, Hoop, HUXLEY, CHARLES KINGSLEY, CHARLES LAMB, JouN 


MORLEY, WORDSWORTH, and many others. 


e *,* A full list of the Series may be had on application. 





ILLUST 


and § 


RATED CATALOGUE SENT POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MACMILLAN 


60, 1 Limited, London, 
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HURST AND BLACKETT’S 


CHRISTMAS LIST. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 4to, fully Illustrated by Drawings 
McCORMICE (from S$} 


GROGAN, Photographs 
PRICE ONE GUINEA NET. 


and Photogravyure Portraits of the Authors, Maps, &c. 


FROM THE GAPE TO GAIRO: 


The First Traverse of Africa from South to North. 
By EWART S. GROGAN and ARTHUR H. SHARP. 
With Introductory Letter from the Right Hon. CECIL RHODES. 


THE BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Map, és. 


THE RENASCENCE OF SOUTH 


AFRICA. 
formation,” 


NEW AND INTERESTING BOOK OF TRAVEL. 


Svo, with 90 Illustrations, after Drawings and Photographs by 
the Author, 12s. net. 


AMONG THE WOMEN OF THE 


SAHARA. By Madame JEAN POMEROLL. ‘Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR 
BELL (N. D’Anyers), Author of the “ Elementary History of Art,” «c, 


A SPLENDID BOOK ON SPORT IN INDIA. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 59 Illustrations and 3 Maps, 1€s. net. 


WILD SPORTS OF BURMA AND 


ASSAM. By Colonel PoLLOK (late Staff Corps), and W. 8. Tiiom (Assistant 
Superintendent of Police, Burma). 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, Author of “China iu Trans- 
formerly Administrator of Mashonaland, South Africa. 


In 1 vol. demy 


CHARMING CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


MARY’S MENAGERIE. Written and 


Illustrated by ARTHUR RD. In 1 vol. oblong 4tv, 22. 6d. 


GOLDEN HATIRand CURLY HEAD: 


a Poem. By ALLEN Upwarp. With Illustrations by Harold Copping, 
In 1 yol. crown 4to, with Frontispiece in Photogravure, 2s. 6d. 


THE WONDER WORKERS: a 


Dream of Holy fp rs. By A. O’D. BARTHOLEYNS, Author of “ The Legend 
of the Christmas Rose Illustrated by 11 Full-page Pictures in Colour and 
Half-tone, drawn es special *for this Work by Delapoer Downing. In 1 vol. 
crown 410, 6s, 


THE PINK HEN: a Fairy Tale for 
Children. By CUTHBERT SPU RLING. With 14 Illustrations by Duncan 
Tate. Inu 1 vol. crown &\y vith Cover in Colours, gilt edges 


The LEGEND of the CHRISTMAS 


ROSE. By A.O’D. BARTHOLEYNS. Illustrated by Delapoer Downing. In 
1 youl. 4to, with special Cover Lithographed in ¢ Colours, 2s. éd. 


Eons LYALL’S NOVELS. 


In special binding pertine cloth, gilt edges, 
containing— 


WE TWO |A HARDY NORSEMAN 
| WON BY WAITING 
|TO RIGHT THE WRONG 


obtained in green cloth binding, 3s. 6d. each volume. 


Complete in Case, 2us. net, 


DONOVAN | 
IN THE GOLDEN DAYS 
KNIGHT ERRANT 
These novels can also b 
BEATRICE WHITBY’S NOVELS. 
Each in 1 vol. crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 

THE AWAKENING OF | MARY FENWICK’S 
MARY FENWICK DAUGHTER 
PART OF THE PROPERTY |!N THE SUNTIME OF HER 


A MATTER OF _ SKILL,|ONE REASON WHY 
AND OTHER STORIES SU 


NSET 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. each. 
DR. GEORGE MACDONALD’S NOVELS. 
DAVID ELGINBROD SIR GIBBIE 
ROBERT FALCONER ALEC FORBES 
SALTED WITH FIRE 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 13 


Great Marlborough Sireet. 


by A. D; 
etches made by E. 8. GROGAN), Original Drawings by E. S. 


aptitude in versification.’ 


ELLIOT STOGK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


In demy Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


RAILWAY RUNS IN THREE 


CONTINENTS, A Short Record of Actual Performances on some Europe 
Canadian, Australian, and American Railways. By J.T. Burron Ary eee 
This volume contains the personé al observations of the a rv 
riding on the engine or in the train. The booked and ual tir rf ¢ 
are given, also the load drawn, and the class of loco. by wh sed trainw ash 
The speed is noted, and there are explanatory notes opposite most of thee; 
showing, roughly, how the work done struck the observer, tog ther with the ss 
chief physies al features of the line. The work will be handy as a book of refereno. 
showing in a compact form the relative performances of many celebrated traing 
all over the world. as 


A SEASONABLE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE FORGOTTEN MELODY. 3, 


One Who Remembers It. A Christmas Recital. 

In this tale the critical and sceptical spirit of the age comes in pro 
the keeping of Christmas ts treated of in both the lively gossip 
seriously thoughtful, making it a suitable book to place on a pi 
Christmas presents for the coming season. 


net. 



















wraps and 





NEW NOVELS 


In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, with Frontispiece by the 


SARONIA: a Romance of 


By RICHARD SHORT. 

“The narrative is written in a flowing style, and is not without vivid pictures 
For those who love a religious novel of remote times, ‘Saronia’ should be a 
attractive one.’—Sheffield Independent. 

*“ Both as a research and asa literary performance ‘Saronia’ deserves attention,” 

unice Advertiser 


> Author. ¢ C3 


Ancient Ephesus, 


In crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 


. + : 
ALIENS AFLOAT. A Story of the Sea. 
By H. E. ACHRAMAN CoaTE, Author of “ Realities of Sea Lite.” 

“Some found ina previous book by Mr. Coate the truest story of the sailor's 
life since Dana’s ‘ Two Years before tlie Mast.’ The prese el is neither bette 
nor less good than ‘ Realities of Sea Life.’ It has a * purpose’ with which many ¢ 
those who have what Bentham called ‘no sinister interest’ will sympathise.” 

—Aitheneum 
“ This work is one to be recommended to every lad whose ambition it is to 80 to 
As a tale of adventure and experience it Is highly meritorious qd 


N 


NEW BOOK ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


In crown &vo, cloth, 5s, 


THE CAPE AS I FOUND IT.’ 


BEATRICE M. HIcks. 
“ Miss Hicks has an observant eye, 
curious scenes she witnessed are made bo 





nt nov 





sea 


and a quiet sense ot humour 
th interesting and amu 

—Lundee Advertiser. 
altogether one of the most 
— Woman 





“Written in a bright and amusing style, and is 
interesting of recently published books on South Africa.’ 





In small crown Svo, cloth, 2s. €d. 


ALL CHANGE: Jottings at the Junction 


of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. By WILFRED WOOLL4M, M.A, 
LL.M. Cawb. 


NEW VOLUME OF FAIRY TALES, 


In crown 8vo9, cloth, 6s. 


FRIENDS OLD AND NEW: Twenty 


German Nursery and Fairy Tales, Translated into English and Retold by 

SOPHIE HIRCH. 
“Children will find i 
instruction.”—Baptist 7 
“ The book is so thoroughly interesting and gently refine od tha 
the nursery or oolroom should be a very helptul one.” —Dunde¢ 
“ An entertaining collection of German nursery and fairy tales.” 
—Nottingham Daily Guardian. 


n the volume endless amusement combined with 


ind Freeman. 











its mission in 
Advertise 





CHEAP EDITION.—In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


TIPS FOR TRAVELLERS: or Wrinkles 


for the Road and Rail. A vade mecum for the Young, the Middle-aged, and 
the Old. By MacCarTHy O’MOORE, 
“The author knows how to convey his information in 2 popular style, and to 
lighten his pages, with incidents both grave and gay.”—Dudlin Evening Mail. 


Tn crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, és. 


DANTE AT RAVENNA: Study. 


By CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMORE, Author of “Studies in Italian Litera- 
ture,” “The Warrior Medici,” “ Fra Angelico,” “Selections from the Sermous 
of Padre Agostina Da Montefeltro,” &c. 
“This seems to us to be a faithful piece of work, a real labour of love by au 
earnest student of Dante, which should be read by all who wish to know the 
outward facts of the great poet’s life.”—Spectator. 
“A little supplement to the vast literature of Dante, compiled by a careful and 
scholarly student of the poet and his works, who knows her Italy as well as her 
Dante.”—St. James's Gazette. 
“The result of diligent research among manus¢e ‘ript Ss as well as books 
Written ina graceful style which holds the attention.”—Grapiie, 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE, 


In crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
CINARA, 


and other Poems. 
PREVITE ORTON. 


the shorter poems are gracefal amd pleasing, an show co 
—Datiy Free Press, 


By C. W. 


“Some of 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 28. 6d. 


POEMS. By F. Montacu Luoyp. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row. London. E.C, 
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ur. WM. HEINEMANN’S BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


SOCOOOSS OS SS SOOO SSSOS SOS OPO S OOS OOOVOOSE 


ART AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


Dedicated to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 


A New Translation from the Danish Original by H. L. BREXKSTAD. 
With an Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE. With 210 Wood Engravings by HANS TEGNER. 
2 vols., 10s. net each; or 1 vol., £1 net. 
“Altogether this edition is the most complete of its kind. The illustrations by Hans Tegner, 


‘the greatest of living Danish artists, have been cut on wood by well-known wood engravers, so that 
eartistic appeal to lovers of a fine book is well-nigh irresistible.” 


sIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. By Sir Walter Armstrong, Director 


the National Gallery, Ireland. With 70 Photogravures and 6 Lithographs in C Coton. An Edition 
limit ed to 1,000 Copies for Sale in Great Britain. Uniform with “Gainsborough” by the same Author. 
Imperial 4to, gilt top, £5 5s, net. 


CHARACTERS OF ROMANCE. By William Nicholson. A Portfolio 
of 16 Pastels reproduced in Colours, £2 2s, net. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. By Henry James. With 12 Photo- 


gravures, 32 Full-page Engravings, and 40 Illustrations in the Text, reproduced from Original Drawings 
py JOSE PH PENNELL, 1 vol., 10s, net. Also a Limited’ Edition on Japanese Paper, £2 net. 
of 


POMPEI: the City, its Life and Art. An Artistic Survey 
Archeological Achievements. By PIERRIEZ] GUSMAN, Translated by FLORENCE SIMMONDS and 
M. JOURDAIN. With 500 Iilustrations in the Text, and 12 Coloured Plates, 1 vol., £1 16s. net. 


ROMAN ART: Some of its Principles and their Application to 
Rarly Christian Painting. By FRANZ WICKHOFF, Translated and Edited by Mrs. ARTHUR 
STRONG, LL.D. With 14 Plates and numerous Text Illustrations, 1 vol., £1 16s. net. 


RUBENS: his Life, his Work, and his Time. By Emile Michel. 


Translated by ELIZABETH LEE. With 40 Coloured Plates, 49 Photogravures, and 272 Text Illustra- 


tions, 2 vols. imperial 8vo, £2 2s, net. | 
REMBRANDT: his Life, his Work, and his Time. By Emile Michel. 
or in 2 vols. imperial 8vo, 


With 76 Full-page Plates and 250 Illustrations in the Text, in 1 vol., gilt top; 
£2 2s. net. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI: Artist, Thinker, 
From the French of EUGENE MOUNTZ, 
8vo, £2 2s, net. 

ANTONIO ALLEGRI DA CORREGGIO: his Life, his Friends, and 


his Time. By CORRADO RICCI, With 16 Photogravure Plates, 21 Full-page Plates in Tint, and 190 


lllustrations in the Text, imperial 8vo, £2 2s, net. 
MEISSONIER: his Life and his Art. By Vallery C. 0. Gréard. With 
and 200 Text Illustrations, imperial Svo, 


28 Full-page Plates, 20 in Photogravure and 18 in Colour, 
£1 16s, net. 


BRITISH CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS. 


Millais, Alma-Tadema, Burne-Jones, Orchardson, Leighton, and Poynter. 
MONKHOUSE. In 1 vol. royal 8vo, Illustrated, £1 1s. net. 
TRAVEL AND BIOGRAPHY. 
THROUGH THE FIRST ANTARCTIC NIGHT: a Narrative of the 


Belgian Expedition, 1898-99, to the South Pole. By FREDERICK A. COOK, Surgeon and Anthropologist 
to the Expedition, With 4 ‘Coloured Plates and over 100 Illustrations from Photographs aud Drawings, 
lvol., £1 net, 


THE AWAKENING OF THE EAST: Siberia—China—Japan. From 
the French of PIERRE LEROY-BEAULIEU. Translated by RICHARD DAVEY, KEdited, with a 
special Introduction, by HENRY NORMAN. 1 vol., 63. 


WiLLTAM COTTON OSWELL, HUNTER AND EXPLORER. The Story 





and Man of Science. 


With 48 Plates and 252 Text Illustrations, in 2 vols., imperial 


Critical Studies of Watts, 


By COSMO 






of his Li With Certain Correspondence and Extracts from the Private Journal of David Livingst 

hi therto. unpu blished. By his Son, W. EDWARD OSWELL. With an Introduction by FRA) } 
G AL TON, D.C.L., F.R.S., F.R.GS., &e, In.2 vols. with Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations, demy Svo, 
25s, net. 


FROM CROMWELL TO WELLINGTON. Twelve Soldiers. Edited by 


“oon sig laa With an Introduction by LORD ROBERTS. With Portraits, Maps, 
Plans, 1 vol., 10s. 6d 
FROM HOWARD TO NELSON. Twelve Sailors. Edited by J. K. 
LAUGHTON. With Portraits, Maps, and Plans, 1 vol., 10s. 61. 
THE PAGEANTRY OF LIFE. A Book of Dandies, 
WHIBLEY. Witha Frontispiece, 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 
A BOOK FOR THE COUNTRY. 
NATURE’S GARDEN. An Aid to Knowledge of Wild Flowers and 


their Insect Visitors. , NELTJE BLANCHAN. With Coloure: ~~! Plates and many other Illustrations, 
Photographed dire« Soe Nature, by HENRY TROTH and A. R. DUGMORE, 1 vol., 12s. 6d. net. 


WIT AND HUMOUR. 
HR. DOOLEY’S PHILOSOPHY. | With Illustrations by W. Nicholson, 


2. W. KEMBLE, and F. OPPEI 1 vol., 


STUDIES IN STYLE. 
THE NORTH AMERICAN a December, 1900, 2s. 6d., 


By Charles 


By W. i Helm. 1 vol., 3s. net. 


CONTAIN: 
MODERN GOVE RNMENT. Bg Hon¢ RK DE BALZAC, 
THE ELECTION OF ; Brya) 





FUTURE OF THE ANGL 0- SkxON R ACE. “By Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, 
MONARCHY AND REPUBLIC IN ITALY. By Riccio?Ti GARIBALDI 
THE HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY. By MARK B. DUNNELL. 
JUBILEE OF THE PRINTING PRESS. By CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
And other Articles. 


MR. HEINEMANN’S 





NOTES ON ORS BOOKS POST-# 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, 


Novels and Stories. 


Six manatees each. 


MR. ZANGWILL’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH. 


By I. ZANGWILL. 

The Atheneum.—*Contains cleverness of a very 
varied kind: traits of fine imagination, of high 
spiritual feeling, keen observation, and a singular 
sense of discrimination in character and dialogue.” 


THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH. 


The Outlook.—“ His story and the figures which 
people its pages are of a vivid and absorbing interest : 
instinct with life,and on every page some witty and 
memorable phrase, or trenchant thought, or vivid 
picture.” 


MRS. STEEL’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 

The Standard.—* Mrs. Steel = here gathered up 
all the threads of Indian life, and woven a very 
remarkable story, far more rem: weal than ‘On the 
Face of the W aters,’ In her knowledge of Indian lite 
she shows herself to be without a rival.” 


THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. 


The Pail Mall Gazette.—“ It is’57 in little and in our 
own day. Mrs. Steel has again subtly and keenly 
shown how unique is her power of realising the un- 
stably poised, the troubled half, and half mind that is 
the Key to the Indian problem.’ 


MR, GILBERT PARKER’S NEW BOOK. 


THE LANE THAT HAD NO 
TURNING. 
By GILBERT PARKER, 

The Times.—“ Not even in ‘The Seats of the 
Mighty’ does Mr. Parker suggest such an impression 
of his strength as in the story which gives its title 
to the book. Strong and yet natural situations 
follow in rapid succession. In Madelinette Mr. Parker 
has idealised the noblest of women.” 


9 
THE EAGLE’S HEART. 
By HAMLIN GARLAND. 

The Atheneum.—* Mr. Garland’s work is always 
fresh and sme and this story is full of his 
characteristic energ He makes one share with 
delight in the irres Sul bl e fascination of wild life in the 
Far West.” 


THE FLAME OF LIFE, 
By GABRIELE D’'ANNUNZIO. 
The Pall Mail Gazette.—-“‘ A work of genius, unique, 
astounding. There are passages that sweep one head- 
long, and the whole leaves an indelible impression.” 


THE STORY OF RONALD 
KESTREL. 


By A. J. DAWSON. 

The Atheneum.—“ This rom 

with literary talent, his struggles and his ~ucccsses, 13 

the subject of this gracefully told story. he literary 

composition keeps a good level thro ughout. Mr. 

Dawson is a writer of ability who hus seen men and 
things, and should go far.” 


“THE LADY OF DREAMS. 
By UNA L. SILBERRAD. 

The British Weeklu.u—“ Many will pronounce this 
the best novel of the year. It is a work of genius 
which gives Miss Silberrad a place amongst our fore 
most writers.” 


THE QUEEN VERSUS BILLY, 


AND OTHER STORIES. 
By LLOYD OSBOURNE. 


THE NOVELS of IVAN TURGENEV 


Uniform Edition. Translated by CONSTANCE 


of a young man 


















GARNETT. Feap. 8 0, cloth, 3s. net each volume ; 

or the set of 15 > vols., 3 £2 2 
= Atheneum,—“ Mrs. G: tt deserves the 
heartiest thanks of. her countrymen and country- 
Ms ae r / ing before them in an English dress 
splendid creations of the great Russian novelist. 
Her versions are both faithful and spirited: we Lave 


tested the eu many times.” 


THE NOVELS OF BJORNSTJERNE 
BJORNSON. 


niform Edition. Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 
8 vols. feap. Svo, cloth, 3s. net each volume, 


FREE. 


W.C. 
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Messrs. BELL'S GIFT BOOKS. 


Ilustvated Christmas tist 10s List post -free on application. 


Crown Folio, with Binding designed by Laurence Housman, £3 ds. net. 


ANTHONY VAN DYCK 


A HISTORICAL STUDY OF HIS LIFE AD WORKS, 
By LIONEL CUST, F.S.A., 

Director of the National Portrait Gallery, London, Hon. Member of the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts at Antwerp, Chevalier of the Order of Leopold. 
Sumptuously printed at the Chiswick Press on English Hand-made Paper, with 
¢1 Photogravure Plates and 20 Collotype and other Reproductions from Draw- 

ings and ‘Etchings. 

“This handsome volume, most tastefully got up, printed in bold, ciear type, re- 
freshing to the eye, and that suggests the issues from the Plantin Press in Van 
Dyck’s own city and century,comes at an opportunemoment. We look for costly 
productions as Christmas draws near, and find that the costliness often covers mere 
showiness. This isa work of research, of reference, a book for the library and tlie 
studio—and for the drawing-room, too, and for the recreation of unoccupied hours. 
‘The colour and decoration of the cover, the type, and the paper, the happiness of 
the proportion of margin to the lettered page, are points which the ainateur of 
vooks will appreciate for himself. Toa larger class of readers the beautiful illus- 
trations will appeal. Cheap photogravure has been responsible for much catch- 
penny literature dealing with the lives and works of painters. Many of these 
illustrations have the tone, and almost the quality, of mezzotint.’—Daily News. 


Small folio, £5 5s. net. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI: an 


Illustrated Memorial of his Art and Life. By H. C. MARILLIER. With 30 
Photogravure Plates and 170 other Illustrations, including « large number 
never before reproduced. 


Small colombier 8vo, 25s. net. 


REMBRANDT VAN RIJN & Te 


WORE. By MALCOLM BFLI. With 8 Photogravure Plates, and 74 0 
Jilusirations, Containing also veryComplete Lists of the known a Wot wrk 
“rtist, including his Etchings, and giving all Particulars of Date, size, Ex 
lion, &¢, 








Imperial 8vo, 28s. net. 


FRENCH PAINTERS OF THE 


EFIGHTERNTH CENTURY. By Lady DILEF. With 11 Photogray: 
Plates and 64 Half-tone Tilustrations. 


Imperial Svo, 2s. net 


FRENCH ARCHITECTS 


SCULPTORS OF THE FRIGHTRENTH CENTURY. By La 
With 20 Photogravure Plates and 29 Hali -tone Reproductions. 


THE PRE- RAPHAEL ITE 
PAINTERS, their Associates and Successors. By PERC: HB Bate. With? 
Photogr avure Plates and $4 other Illustrations. 


Small colombier Svo, £2 


Imperial vo, 25s. net. 


WILLIAM MORRIS: his Art, his 


Writings, and his Public Life. By AYMER VALLENCE, M.A. 1.3.4. W 
Illustrations and Portrait, Third Edition. 








Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


HOLBEIN’S 


The Picture and the Men. A Historical Study by Mary F. S. Hervey. 
With 25 Illustrations, giving Portraits, Faesimiles, and Details illustrating 
Sources ot Holbein’s Work. 


Small 4to, 12s, 6d. 


FRA ANGELICO AND HIS ee: 


By LANGTON DovUGLAS, Professor of Modern History in the Univer: ot 
Adelaide. With 4 Photogravure Plates and 60 Half-tone Reproducti 
including all the Artist's most ; importa ant Works, 


st Svo, 7s. Cd. 


FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON, 


P.R.A. An Tllustrated’ Chronicle by ERNEST Ruys. With s 7! 
trom Leighton’s Pictures, including 2 Photogravure Plates, 


is 


post Svo, 7s. 6d 


SIR J. BE. MILLAIS, Bart., PRA. 


his Art and Influence. By A. Lys Bau DRY. 
ductions in Half-tone and 2 Photugravure Plates. 





Large post 8yo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE- JONES, 


BART. A Record and Review. By MALCOLM BELL. Wit h over 100 Til 
tions, Fourth Edition, entirely Revised, with many new Illustrations, 


THE ENDYMION SERIES. 
POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


Illustrated and Decorated by W. HratTu Rovinson, With anu Iniroiuction 
by H. NOEL WILLIAMS. Post 8vo, 6s. 


POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING 


Illustrated and Decorated by Byam ng _,With an Introduction by 
RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D.,C.B. Post 8vo, 7s 


POEMS BY JOHN KEATS. 


trated and Decorated by RoBFRT ANNING BELL. With an Tntre 
by Professor WALTER KALEIGH, M.A. Second Edition, with s ve ul New 
Illustrations, post Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Illus- 


MILTON'S MINOR POEMS. 


trated by ALFRED Garru J Post Svo, Cs 





duction 


ENGLISH LYRICS. 


Milton. 
DENNIS. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, | 


Post 8vo, 6s. 





AND 


“AMBASSADORS.” | 


Illustraied wi 87 Repro- | 
ep 


Alus- | 


From Spenser to, 
Illustrated by R. ANNING BELL, With an Dnirodaction by JOUN 
, 


BLACKIE & SON'S NEW BOOKS 


By G. A. HENTY. 


e J 
With Buller in Natal; or, A Born Leader. 
A Story of the Relief of Ladysmith. vith lu Page Ill 
Rainey, R.L, and a Map, 6s. ’ Siete yW 
“One of the most powerful of Mr. G@. A. Henty’s annual inst: 30 
books.” —~ Pull Mall Gazette. alments of boys 


In the Irish Brigade: a Tale of War iy 
Flanders and Spain, With 12 Mlustrations by Charles M. Sheldon, ang 2 Map; 
€3. 

“ A noble tale....' 
full and interesting.”’— 


Out with Garibaldi : : a Story of the Libera. 
on of Italy. With 8 Pace Illustrations by W. Rainey, RI, and 2 Maps, 5; 
"he practised author tells hi 3 story well.”’—Athenwum, 

“4 breathless story.’—Logkman. 


he chapters « 


oncerning the war {n Spain are particu! 
World, ee amene 





By KATHARINE TYNAN 


Thnee Fair Maids; or, The Burkes of 





Derrymore, With 12 Page Illustrations by C. Demain Hammond. RT, ¢ 
“Tt would not be sy to imagine a prettier book for girls—or Indeed top 
Women of uny age."— rature, a 





By ROSA MULHOLLAND (LADY GILBERT). 











Cynthis a 'S Bonnet Shop. With 8 Pace 
trat shy G. Demain Hammond, RT. 5 e 
rhis very charming story."—Punck. 
Ps jarac 3 live, and the writer, true Jrishwoiman that she ts, casts oy 
| ‘i I of her wild country.”—Athene@um. . 
By Captain F, BRERETON 
With Rifle and Bayonet : a Story of the 


Roe ith 8 Iilustrations by Wal Paget. £8, 





tof incident, and is capitally toll 
itten tale.”"—Standard, 


By Captain F. S. BRERETON. 
ing’s Service : a ‘Tale of 


"— Westminster Guzette, 





iIn the 


Crom. 





wr Ir lreland. With 8 Page Illustrations by Stanley I, Wood, fs 
ent .. Moves along with eailagatnn ¢ interest. 
| A stirring ti tlool. -Daily Telegraph 


By ALICE STRONACH. : 
A Newnham Friendship. With 6 Page 


Iilustratior resign tes _ Ss. ¢ 
panies > tudent life oad man. 
» be recomm nd 2d. — Gu 


this isa book t wrdian, 


By GORDON STABLES. 
In Far Bolivia : a Story of a Stranve Wild 


With 6 Il syns by J, Finnemore, R by . Gd, 
slirring nar re."—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Lhe descriptions of ? the and scenery of Bolivia are ey 


By LEON GOLSCHMANN. 
Boy Crusoes : a Story of the Siberian Forest. 


] 
uatives eedingly good 


Daily News 








Adapted from the Russian. With 6 Page Illustrations by J. Finnemore, R! 
| ent tale.”"—Sp yectato 
ittractively illustrated.”"— saturday Review 

| By MEREDITH FLETCHER. 

| . 4 1 = 
5 | Every Inch a Briton: a School Story. 

/ } JIlustrations by Sydney Cowell. $s. 6d. z 

via bi recommen 3a capital school storv.'—4Athen@eum, 
cANW Written story of school lite.”—Daily Yeleyraph. 
| 
| 


By HARRY B. NEILSON. 


' Droll Doings. Illustrated by Hanky B. 


NELLcON, With ~ us Verses by the COCKIOLLY BIRD, 23 Full-page 
und 1s Ge tes in full Colonr, royal 4to, picture boards, cloth = ts. 
“Mr. Harry I n’s comic animals are irresistibly funny, and the verses are 
full of very tw 





By JUDGE PARRY and Illustrated by WALTER CRANE. 
The Story of Don Quixote. Retold by his 


Hor peed Judge Parry. [llustrated by Walter Crane, with 11 Coloured Full 
page Plates, 19 Half-page Plates, a ‘Tit age, and Cover. Royal 8vo, cloth, 63 
mi: Oa exquisite Parry's version of ‘Don Quixote.’ Mr. Walte 
 Crane’s illustratio t — 


| = R Als 









0k is Jats > 





( } 0 Coy ‘opi 2, printe 7 on Japanese Vellum and suitably 
. Each ( opy of this Edition is Signed by the Author and Numbered. 


NEW CHILDREN’S PICTURE BOOKS. 
Our Darling’s First Book. Bright Pictures 


1 Easy Lessons for Little Folk. 4to, lugin, by fin, picture boards, 1s. ; 





nta r sketches."—Athen@um. 


Excellent pictures, graduated lessons—a good example of a modern educa: 


tional book Oullook. 
‘Story- Book Time. With 38 Colour Pages, 
H r 4 and a large nur nber of 


ull-paze Black-and-White Illustrations, 
Visrnettes, Picture boards, 2s. 6d.; cloth, gilt edges, 33. 6d. 
“EF overyt hing, whether serious or funny, is wholesome, and the illustrations are 
uncommonly good.”—Spectator, 





Complete Illustrated Catalogue post-free on Application. 


London : BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey, 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
At £3 13s. 6d. net. At 6s. each—(continued), 
LITHOGRAPHY AND LITHOGRAPHERS. | ‘VANITY: being the Confessions of a Court 
Some Chapter rs on the ry of the Art. By JOSEPH PENNELL. ad Modiste. By “Riva, Author : of “ A Gender in Satin,” &c. Second Edition. 
aero TRINITY BELLS: a Talo of Old New York. 

At £2 2s. By AMELIA E. Barr, Author of “Prisoners of Conscience,” &c. Fully 


Illustrated by C. M. Relyea. 


OLD ITALIAN MASTERS. By W. J. StitL-| EDWARD BARRY: South Sea Pearler. By 


a 
yan. Engravings and Notes by TIMOTHY COLE. Lovis BECK, Author of “By Reef and Palm,” &c. 


— At £1 1s. each. THE RAIDERS—THE STICKIT MINISTER 


—THE LILAC SUNBONNET—THE GREY MAN. by S. R. CROCKETT. 


THROUGH NEW GUINEA AND | THE) NEIGHBOURS: Sketches of the Irish as they 


NN AL COUNTRIES. By Captain H. CAYLEY WEBSTER. Fully Illus- 
or 1B are. By JULIA M. CROTTIE. Second Edition. 


THROUGH UNKNOWN TIBET. By Capt.| THE DEVIL'S HALF-ACRE. By “ Autey,” 


























M.S. WELLBY. Illustrated. Author of “The Untold Haif,” &c, 
THE EARLY MOUNTAINEERS. The Stories SARAH “P. G.”: the Experiences of a 
f their Climbs and their Lives. By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. Fully Illustrate: Paying Guest. By H. Sant MARTIN LANYO 
— At 16s. At 5s. 
AMONG THE BERBERS OF ALGERIA. PY THE uote SALON OF 1900. Reproductions 
— —e 4 On the Nile with a Camera,” &¢ | of nearly 100 Pictures, with Descriptions of each. 
At 10s. 6d. a At 3s. 6d. each. 
A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH CATHEDRALS | A THOROUGHBRED MONGREL: the Tale of 
a vedi inate ri ae. Sa ae — ' I on sen te D - Seahard. Goctad pe a Edition ee 
At 7s. 6d. each. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A QUACK, By 


-. WEIR MITCHELL, Author of “ Hugh Wynne,’ 


CRITICAL STUDIES: ° Essays. By OUIDA. THE AMBASSADOR. By JoHN OLIVER 


Third Edition ready shortly. 
HOBBES. Net. 


ROMAN LIFE UNDER THE CASARS. By How TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED 
1. Tuomas, Professor at the University of Lill } MANNERS MAKYTH MAN—THE BUSINESS OF LIFE—THE FIVE 


INTRODUCTORY STUDIES IN GREEK ART. TALENTS OF WOMEN—THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF SOME FAMOUS 


a) 
By JANE K. HARRISON. Illustrated. {EN—THE SUNNY DAYS OF YOUTH. By the Rev. E.J. Harpy. 


wv VILLARL Fully Ulustrated. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF MACHIAVELLI. By'| FAMOUS BRITISH REGIMENTS. By Major 


ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. Fully Illustrated. 











sor VILLARI, Fully Illustrated. 


NARY RONALD’S CENTURY COOK BOOK. IK. |THE, SPEAKER'S CHAIR. By Eovanp 


A Thousand Recipes. Fully Ilust . ‘ 
hie ia DRE AMS. By Otive ScHREINER, Author of 
At 6s. oak. Trooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland,” &c. 


PAGES FROM A JOURNAL: Kssays, Notes, | At 9s. ‘each. 


s from a Journal of the Last Thirty Years. By MAR ‘x RUTHERYVORD. 


THE HANDY-MAN AFLOAT AND ASHORE. WILD NATURE WON BY KINDNESS— 


MORE ABOUT WILD NATURE—GLIMPSES INTO PLANT LIFE. By 











By the Rev. G. GOODENOL . Fully Illustrated. Mrs. BRIGHTWEN. 
a Study of the Britis] 
WR, THOMAS ATKINS; of “ih hes ) be Happy “i At 1s. per volume. 
1,” &e. ully ustrate 
| THE CENTURY SCOTT: a Set of the Waver- 
THE JEW IN LONDON: s & Study in Racial | ley Novels, in 25 vols. each with Collotype Frontispice 
ra and Present Day Conditions. With a Map. —_—__— iin scaled eli 
THE HOME OF SANTA CLAUS. ByG.A-|A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, con- 
100 Illustrations by Arthur Ullyett. realy an oa nt post fe to aby adress ona a Aw ati —— is now 
TALES TOLD IN THE ZOO. By F. C.GouLp —_—— —— 
F.C.G." of Westminster Ga and his Son, F. H. CARRUTHERS GOULD. MR. UNWIN eee the attention of ae 
THE STORY OF THE TREASURE SEEKERS i _ — ih snort piggy on ees publis te by him, of which a detailed 
Nespit, Illustrated by Gordon Browne and Lewis Baumer. Second Y ROR Sup ants 


THE LIBRARY OF LITERARY HISTORY. Histories of the 
“ty . zeading Literatures of the World ith Frontispiece. 16s. 
TRAMP ING | WiTH TRAMPS: Studies and THE MERMAID SERIES. The Bost Plays of tho Old Drame- 





sy JOSIAN FLynt. Fully Illustrated. 
LIFE OF GORDON. By Demerarits C. Bottcer THE “STORY OF THE NATIONS. Popular Histories of the 
Illustrated eading Nations, Past and Present, of the World. 55 vols. 5s. 
IN DWARFLAND AND CANNIBAL THE CHILDREN’ S STUDY. Histories for Children. 10 vols. 
COUNTRY. By A.B. LLoyp. Cheap Edition. Fully Illustrated. | THE ho OF GREATER BRITAIN. With Frontispiece. ven 


IN BIRDLAND WITH FIELD-GLASS AND MASTERS OF MEDICINE. 8 vols. 3s. 6d. 


CAMERA. By OLIVER G. PIKE. Second Edition, with over 86 Ilustratior 
| THE SPORTS LIBRARY. Po opuler Books on our leading National 

TWELVE BAD WOMEN. § Edited by Arinur| ~~ sports. Puliy thus és 
VINCENT. Cheap Edition. Illustrated. THE OVERSEAS LIBRARY. Tales of Colonial Life. 2s.; 


D ace paper, 1s. 6d. 
HALF- HOURS | IN’ JAPAN. By the Rev. POPULAR COPYRIGHT NOVELS. Cheap Reprints of Works by 


Popular Authors 


ROBERT ORANGE. BY Jonny Ottver Hospes, | UNWIN'S ‘GREEN, CLOTH NOVELS, Novels by well-known 


autho 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS LIST 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE ENGLISHMAN IN CHINA 
IN THE VICTORIAN ERA. 


As Illustrated in the Career of 
SIR RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.C.B, D.C.L., 
Many Years Consul and Minister in China and Japan. 


By ALEXANDER MICHIE, 
Author of “The Siberian Overland Route,” &c. 
With Illustrations, Portraits, and Maps, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 38s. net. 

“A most valuable contribution to the elucidation of the problem of China, and 
it, will, we believe, do much to enlighten the English people in regard to the grave 
questions which must inevitably come up for settlement in the Far East before 
many years have passed...... Will be welcomed by all serious students of Great 
B rit ain’s policy in regard to China.”—StT. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 

“Tt is impossible ina limited space to do justice to the many subjects treated 
w ith great clearness and judgment by Mr. Michie.” —-MoRNING Post. 

“ Mr. Michie’s book, which is copiously illustrated, is well written, and is indis- 
pensable to a thorough study of the China question from the Treaty of Nanking 
in 1842 to the present day.”—DAILY NEWS. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES, 


HELENA FAUCIT (LADY MARTIN). 


By Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 
With 5 Photogravure Plates, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

‘In this admirable record of the career of Helen Faucit, to speak of the lady 
by her best-known name, Sir Theodore Martin comes near to arare achievement. 

..It can only be said that this biography of Helen Faucit, by the one man most 
competent to write it, isa work which no one who has any interest in the Stage 
should omit to read.”—STAN DARD. 

“Sir Theodore Martin’s tribute to his wife’s memory will be welcomed, not only 
by those who cherish an affectionate recollection of her in her private life, but 
also by the many old playgoers who retain a vivid memory of her sympathetic and 
intellectual renderings of Shakespearian characters.”—MORNING POST. 


SIR JOHN MOWBRAY’S REMINISCENCES. 
NOW READY, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


SEVENTY YEARS AT WESTMINSTER. 


With other Letters and Notes of the late 
Right Hon. Sir JOHN MOWBRAY, Bart., M.P. 
Edited by HIS DAUGHTER. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


JOSEPH CONRAD’S NEW NOVEL. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
TORD JIM 


- ‘ 

: a Tale. By Josrpn Conran, 

Author of “The Nigger of the Narcissus,” “ An Outcust of the Islands,” “ Tales 
of Unrest,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The most original, remarkable, and engrossing novel of a season by no means 
unfruitful of excellent fiction.... We despair within the limited space at our dis- 
posal of conveying any ade qu: ate notion of the poignant interest of this strange 
narrative, the restrained yet tervid eloquence of the style, the vividness of the 
portraiture, the aubtiet ty of psychological analysis, which are united in Mr. Con- 





rad’s latest and great ork.”—SPECTATOR. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
<q) N Any 
LORD JIM. _ By Joszrn Conrap. 
“There are sufticis characters in this book, strikingly conceived, vividly 


tock-in-trade for an ordinary novelist.’— PUNCIL 


described, to forma! im 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


FLOWERS OF THE CAVE. Compiled and 
Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., and CECI HEADLAM, B.A., Joint 
Authors of ‘Prayers from the Poets.” Feap. 8vo, ds. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


TACTICS OF TO-DAY. By Major ©. E. 


CALLWELI, R.A., Author of “The Effect of Maritime Command on Land 
Campaigns since Waterloo.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


THE CALENDAR OF EMPIRE. A Tribute 


to Lives, Deeds,and Words that have Gained Glory for Great and Greater 
Britain. By IAN MALCOLM, M.P. Small square 8vo, 5s, net. 


WORKS BY THE LATE DR. MOMERIE. 


DEFECTS OF MODERN CHRISTIANITY, and other 
Sermons. Ry Rev. ALFRED WILLIAMS MoOMERIE, M.A., D.Sc, LL.D. Fisth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, ds. 

THE BASIS OF RELIGION. Being an Examination of 
Natural Religion. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

THE ORIGIN OF EVIL, and other 
Edition, Enlarged. Crown Svo, os. 

PERSONALITY. The Beginning and End of Metaphysics, 
and a Necessary Assumption in all Positive Philosophy. Fifth Edition, 
Kevised. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

AGNOSTICISM. Fourth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
PREACHING AND HEARING, and other Sermons. 
Fourth Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo, ds. 
BELIEF IN GOD. Fourth Edition. 
INSPIRATION, and other Sermons, 

larged. Crown 8vo, ds. 

CHURCH AND CREED. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 

THE FUTURE OF RELIGION, and other Essays, Second 


Sermons. Eighth 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 
Second Edition, En- 


Edition. Crown svo, 
THE ENGLISH CHURCH AND THE ROMISH 
SCHISM. Second Edition. Crown svo, 2s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BI-ACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & COS List 


SECOND EDITION. 
With a Supplement to the Text (124 pp.) and additional Illustrations, g 
pp. XVvi.-713, cloth, gilt top, 18s. net. 7 


HISTORY OF MODERN ITALIAN Apr. 


By ASHTON ROLLINS WILLARD. 
With Frontispiece in Photogravure and 39 Plates in Half 
CONTENTS. 

PART I.—SCULPTURE. Chap. 1. The Revival of the Classic Style by Cann 
and his Contemporaries. Chap. 2. Lorenzo Bartolini, the Leader of the React} 
against Classicism. Chap. 3. The Transition from Classicism to Naturalisy, 
Chip. 4. The Development of Naturalism in the Work of Vincenzo Vela, Chap 
Recent Sculptors of Southern Italy. Chap. 6. Recent Sculptors of Central It, 
Chap. 7. Recent Sculptors of Northern Italy. 


PART IL.—PAINTING. Chap. 8. Vincenzo Camuccini, the L eading Painter a 
the Classic Movement. Chap. 9. Other Classic Painters. Chap, 10, pre 
Raphaelitism and Romanticism. Chap. 11. Other Phases of the Reaction wha 
Classicism. Chap.12. The Leaders of the Modern Neapolitan School, Chap. 1; 
Recent Painters of Southern Italy. Chap. 14. Recent Painters ot Central aie 
Chap. 15. Recent Painters of Northern Italy. 


PART IIL—ARCHITECTURE. Chap. 16. 
ment, and their Contemporaries and Successors. 


SUPPLEMENT—INDEX. 


THE BARONESS DE BODE, 1775-1809, 


Phe Strange Experiences of an English Lady during the French Revolutio; 
By WILLIAM s. CHILDE-PEMBERTON. With 4 Photogravure Poytpy): 
and other Illustrations, 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 

“ The family memoirs Mr. William Childe-Pemberton presents in ‘ The Baro: 
de Bode’ must be accounted among the most remarkable among the many recor 
of the kind that illustrate the disruptive effects of the French Revoiutis 

. Altogether a most fascinating history.”—ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE, 


THE SOURCES AND LITERATURE OF 


ENGLISH HISTORY, from the Earliest Times to about 1485. By CHARLES 

GROSS, Ph.D., Harvard University. 8vo, 18s. net. 

“The students of English history owe Dr. Gross hearty gratitude for his’ ge} 
denying labours, not in writing history, but in lightening the labours of others, 
Hencetorth they have no excuse for writing the history of a period, and omitting 

read the best contemporary chronicler, as now occasionally happens.” 
—Mr, ANDREW LANG, in the DALY News, 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
NATURE IN DOWNLAND. By W. B. 


HUDSON, Author of “ Birds in London,” &c. With 12 Plates and 1} Illus. 
trations in the Text by A. D. McCORMICK. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 
“This graceful and charming book will give unqualified « lelight to all who ara 
—- with the beauties of the Sussex Downs.”—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
*A really charming bit of reading for anybody who wants to make the most of 
holiday near home, or whose home lies in the midst of the scenery dese 
We heartily commend Mr. Hudson's new volume.” —PALL MALL GAZETTE, 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 


PHRASES. Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. By PETER MARK ROGET, MD 
F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and Improved, partly from the 
Author's Notes, and with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, JOHN LEWIS 
ROGET. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

By 


EXPLODED IDEAS, and other Essays. 


the Author of * Times and Days.” 
CONTENTS.—Exploded Ideas—Gossip—Novelty—The Pious Pelican—Of § 
cerity—Beyond Sense—On the Essential Features—In Memoriam—l* 
—Political Ambition--Of Hill Climbing—A Pig Happy—Home—Of De 
Scotch Funerals—Suceess—Anger—On the Ussay—Cycling—Taste- ecluse— 
Habitats—The Gardener—Playing at scienve—Of Dogmatism—Conscience—0t 
Love—Of Lying. 


-Tr ne, 


Architects of the Classic Mors 
Chap.17. Recent Architects, 











Crown 8V0, os. 








NEW NOVEL BY URS. WALFORD, 


ONE OF OURSELVES. By Mrs. L. B. 


WALFORD, Author of “ Mr. Smith,” “ Lady Marget,” &e. Crown &vo, 6s. 


“ Mrs. Walford’s tertile pen has produced another sprig htly s tory, full of keen 
strokes of observation and lively touches of con ledy. She Farre 
family branches anc d connections, their fami! y traditions of which Mr 
high priestess, form a theme in which Thackeray would have 1 lighted, a 
which loses nothing in the hands of the author of * One of Ourselves. 








_LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
‘YNOW READY. MARVELS OF VALUE. 
Popular Illustrated Guides to the ART 


6d. TREASURES of England. 
MOST INTERESTING PICTURES.—A MARVEL OF VALU 


FULL OF THE 
GEMS ‘:' GALLERIES. 
No. 3.—Walker Art Gallery. 


No. *MBnitish pnw School. 
Ee & Snore eee With Introduction by CHARLES 






Witl ntroductio b 4 
nt : a. a n by LIONEL DYALL, Curator. 
Contain Reproductions of Works; Containing Reproductions of Works 
by Reynol Is, Gains borough, Romney, by Leighton, Poynter, Millais, Denby, 
Hogarth, Constable, Turner, Copley, Sadler, Yeames, Rossetti (Dante's Drea), 


}oppner, Morland, &c. Calderon, Burne-Jones, Dicksee, &c. 
Printed by EYRE and SPOTTISWOODE, Her Majesty's Printers, 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


___SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSAGENTS. 





‘Now complete in 3 vols.; also in sections, at 1s. 6d. each net. 


RENAISSANCE IN ITALIAN ART. 


HE 
By SELWYN BRINTON, M.A. (Author of “Correggio”). 





“ This is an excellent handbook for the traveller in Italy.”—Spectator. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and Co., Limited, Londow 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.”S BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 


NEW VOLUME BY DR. W. H. FITCHETT. 
ON DECEMBER 18TH.—Crown 8yo, 6s. 


WELLINGTON’S MEN: Some Soldier-Autobiographies, 


[Kineaid’s ‘‘ Adventures in the Rifle Brigade”; ‘‘ Rifleman Harris”; Anton’s ‘‘ Military Life”; Mercer’s ‘* Waterloo.”] 
Edited by W. H. FITCHETT, M.A.,, LL.D., 
AUTHOR OF “HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE,” “DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE,” “FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG,” &e, 


*,* This work describes war as seen by the man in the ranks. There is enough reality about {t to give it historical value, with 
sufficient personal incident to make it as readable as a novel. 








yest PUBLISHED.— A VOLUNTEER’S EXPERIENCES IN THE BOER WAR. 


A LIFETIME IN SOUTH AFRICA: being the Recol- 


Norice.—The FIRST IMPRESS SION having been sold out before publication, a lections of the First Premier of Natal. By. the Hon. Sir JoHN RoBINson, 
sECOND IMPRESSION is in the press, and will be ready immediately. K.C.M.G., Author of “ George Lindon,” “The Colonies and the Century,” «c. 


IN THE RANKS OF THE C. I. V. A Narrative Palt Mall Gasette_* Few could write a South African book carrying so much 


and Diary of Personal Experiences with the C.I.V. Battery (Hon. Artillery authority as one by Sir John Robinson, and these rem liniscences constitute one 

Company) in South Africa. By “Driver” ERSKINE CHILDERS, Clerk in the | triumphant testimonial to the persistence for good of British men. It is a story 

House of Commons. With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 68. | Lo make every Briton proud of his race, of Natal, and of Sir John Robinson, and a 
e | Story for every Briton to read.” 


A TREASURY OF IRISH POETRY IN THE ENGLISH 


TONGUE. Edited by the Rev.STOPFORD A. BROOKE and T. W. ROLLESTON. 
Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
Globe.—* The most comprehensive and representative collection of poems (in 


F ¥ ucid, a rupu- | English) by Irish authors that has yet appeared, and for that reason is deserving 
The book IS marvellously exciting, admirably luc nd serupu- of a place on the bookshelves of every poetry-lover.” 


SIXTH IMPRESSION SOLD OUT. LORD LILFORD (THOMAS LITTLETON, FOURTH 
SEVENTH IMPRESSION READY NEXT MONDAY. BARON, F.Z.S., President of the British Ornithologists’ Union): a Memoir. 

With Maps, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. By his Sister. With an Introduction by the BIsHop OF LONDON. With a 

‘ Portrait, 16 Full-page Illustrations, and a Facsimile Letter, large crown 


THE GREAT BOER WAR.) _ Xs : [eady to-day. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE, DOMESTICITIES ; a. Little Book of Household 


AUTHOR OF “THE WHITE COMPANY,” “RODNEY STONE,” “ UNCLE 


OERNAC.” “THE TRAGEDY OF THE ‘KOROSKO,” “THE GREEN | CONFERENCES ON BOOKS AND MEN. Reprinted 


Daily News.—“ If any one wants to have an idea of what it really means to b‘ 
a ‘Volunteer in war, let him read the exceedingly interesting narrative of 
‘Driver’ Erskine Childers. . . One could not imag ine amore intelligent Volunteer. 





Queen.—‘* Whatever histories of the war in South Africa are te. 
Dr. Conan Doyle’s *Great Boer War,’ must remain THE history.. 


FLAG, AND OTHER STORIES OF WAR AND SPORT,” &c. from the “Cornhill Magazine.” By the Author of “Pages from a Private 
Punch.—“*it is difficult to read straight on through ‘ The Great Boer War’ by Diary.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
veason of the tears that dim the eyes as the sorrowful story is told. Conan Doyle BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
de his reputation as a nove list : stranger far than fiction is the tale he has to 
tal “ ie pe, gn in South Africa...... He has thoroughly mastered the PAGES FROM A : PRIVATE DIARY. Reprinted 
plan and the det rils of the campaign, and presents them ina shape that can be from the “Cornhill Magazine.” FOURTH EDITION. Crown 8vo, és. 





understanded of the people. His descriptions of the various engagements are 


masterpieces of graphic writing.” A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Sidney 


pas irae LEE, Editor of * The Dictionary of National Biography.” FOURTH EDITION) 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. With a Portrait of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Earl of Southampton, and 

-wheanmenmanat’ (hie TWENTY Tf tT RD ED! TION). aneieinaelianaaacnane Facsimiles of Shakespeare’s known Signatures, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. men 
E 7 *.* Also the ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION, in 1 vol. medium &vo, 
THE WHITE COMPANY. By A, Conan Doyle. With Profusely Illustrated with Photogravures, Topographical Views, &e., 16s.; and 
3 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6a. the STUDENT'S EDITION, with Photogravure Plate and 4 Full-page I!lustra- 


tions, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


MORE POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY GARDEN. | THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. By Mrs. Fuller Mait- 


Mrs W. EARLE, Author of “Pot- Pourri from a Surrey Garden.” LAND, Author of * Pages from the Day-Book ot Bethia Hardacre,” &c., and 
FOUR TH IMPRESSION. Lar ge crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. FOURTH IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, és. 


3Y THE SAME AUTHOR. THE COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 
POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY GARDEN. By Mrs. Edited and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P., ot yore 


C. W. EARLE. With an Appendix by LADY CONSTANCE LYTTON. TWENTY: G. KENYON. 2 vols. large crown Bvo, bound in cloth, gilt. top, with a Por- 
THIRD IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. trait Frontisplece to each Volume, 7s. 6d. per vol. 


= THE POEMS OF ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
THE MEN OF THE MERCHANT SERVICE = being Complete in 1 vol., with: Portrait, large crown 8vo, bound in cloth, with cilt 

the Polity of the Mercantile Marine for Ragen oy ere 5 Re one T. top, 7s. 6d. 

BULLEN, F.R.G.S., Author of *'The Cruise of the ‘Cachalot,’” “The Log of a 

SearWail,” &c, Large post 8¥0, 78. 6d. A SELECTION FROM THE POETRY OF ELIZABETH 
3 ETT B VNING. First Series, vO, 38. 6d.; Second Series 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. pr yg a” IN First es, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d.; Second Series, 


THE CRUISE OF THE “‘CACHALOT” ROUND THE | 4 sELECTION FROM THE POETICAL WORKS OF 


WORLD AFTER SPERM WHALES. By FRANK T. BULLEN, First Mate. cocieiett phate weunes a "aa : ee _ 
The Volume includes a Letier to the Author from Rudyard Kipling. SIXTH ae al BROWNING. First Series, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d ; Second Series, crown 


EDITION. With 8 Illustrations and a Chart, large post Svo, 8s. 6d. 


THE LOG OF A SEA WAIF: being Recollections NOVELS OF THE SEASON. 








of the First Four Years of my Sea Life. By FRANK ‘I. BULLEN, I.RG.S THIRD IMPRESSION NEARLY SOLD OUT 

Author of “ The Cruise of the ‘Cachalot,’” “ Idylls of the Sea,” &c. SECOND ‘ 

IMPRESSION. with 8 Full- page,Ilustrations, spectally drawn by Arthur FOURTH IMPRESSION READY IMMEDIATELY, 

Twidle. Large post 8vo, 8s. 6d. ELEANOR. By Mrs. Humphry Ward, Author of 
gga sea “Robert Elsmere,” “ Marcella,” “~ir George Tressady,” &ce, With SJilustra- 


HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE: the Story of the tious by Albert Sterner. Crown Svo, 6s. 


St. James’s Gazette.—* The character of Lucy Foster is beautifully dr: a. ee 


Gres at War (1793-1215). By W. H. FitcHett, M.A., UL.D., Author of Th ¢ Is y : 
os ro fe t vols 7m 8vo e struggle between jealousy and friendship in Mrs. Burgoyne is exceedingly 
aah a Me oa silo, a. iy eng ea tee true to life. The situation is intensely dramatic....Mrs. Humphry W, ard has 
with Portraits, Facsimiles, an ; realised it with subtle insight, and handled it with a refined and feeling touch 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. which no contemporary writer could surpass....he whole book shv WS 2 great 


FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG. Second Edition. With | wert her very best.” ” 
16 Portraits, 13 Plans,and a Facsimile Letter of the Duke of Marlborough. A DAUGHTER OF THE FIELDS. By Katharine 
Crown 8vo, 6s. TYNAN, » Author = Ms Lope h ry bs be Walk gh co .” &C : 
ene ‘or.—* Miss added ir aughter of t ds >the 
DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE. Twelfth Edition: tre be ape ml sitar of Trish prance Mew 0’ hanes Sans eee panother "wo 


With 16 Portraits and 11 Plans, crown Svo, 6s. confess to have followed the progress of her matrimonial manceuvres with much 


pleasure.” 
T LEAVES. A Collection of Pieces for Public THE BRASS BOTTLE. By F. Anstey, Author of 
Reading. By penne TURNER. whoa Crown 8v 


“Vice Versa,” * The Giant’s Robe,” “ A Fallen Idol,” &c. SECOND IMPRES- 
Y THE SAME AUTHO 


SION. With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 
MORE T LEAVES: ‘a Collec: | TANTLER’S SISTER, and | 


Daily Telegraph.—* A decided success....Mr. F. Anstey’s quaint conceit is in 
tion of Pieces for Public Reading.| other Untruthfui Stories. THIRD his best manner. Jt is quietly humorous from start to finish, and invariabiy 
SECOND EDITION. Crown 8v0, 4s. 64, | EDITION. Crown vo, 1. 


it 
lb bright.” 

LE OF UNREST. By H “_ 

UNWRITTEN LAWS AND IDEALS OF Con i, ISLE 9 y Henry Seton Merri 








MAN, Author of “ The Sowers,” “ In Kedar’s Tents,” “ Roden’s Corner.” With 


CAREERS, Edited by C.H. Prrcarryx. Large crown $vo 6 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRIDGES Times,—* Capital reading, absorbing reading....Anexciting story, with ‘ thrills’ 
Vols. I. and II, Small post Svo, ts. each, at every third page.” 





Messrs, SMITH, ELDER, and CO, will he happy to send @ copy of their CATALOGUE post-free on application, 





London : SMITH, ELDER, ‘i CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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NOW READY. 


WHO'S WHO, 1901. 


AN ANNUAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
“ The ‘Debrett’ of the Intellect.” 


1,200 pages, 





NOW READY. 
THE 


ENGLISHWOMAN’S 
YEAR BOOK, 1901. 


“The Woman’s Whitaker.” 


400 pages. 


NOW READY. 


NEW POCKET EDITION. 


HORA SUBSECIVA. 


By Dr. JOHN BROWN. 


In three volumes. 


Also to be had in full limp leather, gilt top, 28. 6d. net per vol. ; 
gilt edges, 3s. net per vol. 


NOW READY.—Vols. I. and II. 


Uniform with the above in Size, Binding, and Price. 


BLACK’S NEW POCKET EDITION. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


To be completed in 25 vols.,on thin paper. and published at the rate of two 
volumes a month, each volume conte aining a Photogravure Frontispiece. 


London: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, Soho Square. Cc 


tse SP sinclinliiiiiiaael 


Price 5s. net. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 





Each 2s, net. 


full stiff leather, By 


“The book does j 


KEGAN PAUL, 





“The poem is pr 
super-humanity of it, 
able love, the submission, the faith...... all these in verse simple, 
musical, and dignified, give rarely-felt pleasure to the reader,” 


THE PRAYER OF 





[December 15, 1900, 
ee 





“An admirable volume, full of grace ang Spirit.” 


— Glasgow Herald, 


The Prayer of 
St. Scholastica, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
By LADY LINDSAY, 


Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 


ofoundly touching; the humanity ang the 
the gentle reminiscence, the quiet, unfathom. 


— World, 


ST. SCHOLASTICA, 


LADY LINDSAY. 


Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. net. 


“ A true poetic imagination, and a gift of graceful and melodiouy 
versification.”—St, James's Gazette. 

“Full of tender thought, deep feeling, and delicate fancies 
exquisitely expressed. 


"—-Cork Examiner. 


justice to Lady Lindsay’s enviable reputation 


as a poetess.”—Dundee Advertiser. 





- 


TRENCH, TRUBNER and CO., Limited, 
HARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 











COUGHS, 


Dr. J. COLLIS 


COLDS, ASTHMA, 


BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS RROWNE was un- 


doubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE ; 


that the whole story of the defendant l’reeman was deliberately 


untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the 7'imes, July 13th, 1861. 


Dr. J. COLLIS 


BROWNE’S CHLORODYND. 


The Right Hon. Ear! Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE. 


Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—“Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners, 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and filla place.’ 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. ; 
Dr. J. COLLIS 


BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


Is the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@GA, COLICS, &c. 


CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Government Stamp. 


CILLORODYNE” on the 


SOLE MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 35 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 





; hee UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital ......eeeeeeeeeeee£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .cccccccccccccvcccce $00,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank's Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 

71 Cornhill, London, L.C. 


THE MOST 


are negotiated and sent 








NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY, 





IRE BE CK BAN EK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SUUTHAMPTON BLDG-.. Chancery Lane, London. 
INVESTED FU NDS £10,000,000. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PEI CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, r able on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on. CURRENT ACCOU NTS, 
on the minimum monthiy Lalances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, 
post-tree. 








FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, au excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

ot this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. The appreciation this wine 

meets with trom the constantly 
increasing number of customers 17/8 99 
it procures us in London and the we 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 

fidence insubmitting it to those who 

like pure Bordeaux wine. 


Per Down 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


Dozen Botiles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret 
cold in Great Britain to equal them in value. Com- 
pare them with wines sold elsewhere at 16/- and 20/-a 
dozen and upwards. 

We regret the increascd duty compels advance of 

6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND (O., 


WINE MERCHANT 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manches ter: } 26 Market Street t. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 








READING-CASES FOR THE Dateien 
SPECTATOR ” | _, Sanam Reem, went mens 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols. 1s. 6d. each, 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 


I WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. ' 








Malt: ge. 
Quarter-Page ....ccscccsccecs 213 
Narrow Column .. 
TARE COVMIR occ cvanicoueneess 115 
Quarter-Column 0 

COMPANIES. 





i) 
~ 
ASOOARS>SO 





Outside Page 
ENGI FONG: ccicswccnncesscxumse 212 0 
Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (half- 
Width), 5s.; and Is. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
3roacé column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of pags, 
14s, per inch. 








; Broad column following Pebmentions of the Week,* 
! 


18s. per inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 
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 [ibraries. Bons Libraries. Bobn's Libraries 





P10 VOLUMES 1: swe QNE GUINEA. 











In a Few Weeks it will be Impossible 


ror YOU TO JOIN IN THE CHORUS OF PRAISE FROM DELIGHTED SUBSCRIBERS TO 


“ THE 


FOLLOWING 


BRITISH WEEKLY” 
OFFER WILL BE DEFINITELY CLOSED ON JANUARY 31, 1900. 
TESTIMONLES, 
RECEIVED, AND, HAVING 


EDITION 


ARE FAIR 
SO, DECIDE 


WHICH 
DONE 


OF BOHN’S LIBRARIES, FOR THE 
READ THE 
SPECIMENS OF HUNDREDS 


AT ONCE WHETHER YOU 


OUGHT TO LET THIS UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY PASS. 


“4 most Valuable and Useful Possession.” 


Ihave found the Bohn and Webster Library a 
most valuable and useful possession—the books 
are weli bound and admirably chosen both for 
reading and reference. 

Lady MARGARET MAJENDIE, 
59, Egerton Crescent, S.W. 


“The most Useful Idea I have yet seen in 
Bookselling.” 


Your scheme is the most useful idea I have yet 
seen in bookselling. It deserves to be well taken 
up. R. J. CAMPBELL, 

s, Clifton Terrace, Brighton. 


“The Webster Dictionary is a Splendid 
Article.” 

Tam much pleased with the books ; they are 
well worth the money. The Webster Dictionary 
isa splendid article. 

HUGH MACLEOD, 
Chamberlain's Office, Stornoway. 


“The Volumes are Splendid.” 


To say I am satisfied with the volumes is faint 
praise. They are splendid, and I congratulate 





you on the manner in which you have carried out 
your contract. FRED ROBINSON, 
Dudley Hill, Bradford, Yorks, 


“No equally Valuable Opportunity has 
presented itself for many years to 
Students of English and 
Foreign Literature.” 


I am convinced that no equally valuable oppor- 
tunity has presented itself for many years to 
students of English and foreign literature. I am 
satisfied in every way with my purchase of a 
hundred volumes, and should like to call special 
attention to the more recent volumes of the 
series, which, with their excellent binding, attrac- 
tive type, and photogravure frontispieces, are a 
welcome addition to any library. 

A. HAMILTON THOMPSON, 
3, Eastgate, Lincoln, 


“A wise and Cheap Investment.” } 

The great attraction of your offer lies in the 
fact that on your excellent list there are over 800 
volumes to choose from. It is a cheap and a 





wise investment. 
GREG. ELLIS GRIFFIN, 
5, Threadneedle Street, E.C. | 


‘‘Expectations more than realised.” 


I thank you for the promptness with which the 
order was executed, and have to say that I am 
pertectly delighted with the books. High as my 
expectations were they have been more than 
realised. It is an extraordinary privilege that. 
the payment of a single guinea should put one in 
actual possession of such a splendid library. 
For poor scholars and literary men the boon is 
indeed a great one, The saving in cost is con- 
siderable, and one secures the books in perfect 
condition. Many of the works are veritable 
monuments of industry. I refer particularly to 
the various books of reference, with which I am 
especially pleased. I trust that your venture will 
be widely appreciated. 

ALEX. R. McFARLANE, 
24, Afton Place, Baxter Park Terrace, Dundee. 


“The Large Room for Selection.” 


I am very pleased with the volumes both as to 
appearance and contents. One of the best 
features of your offer is the large room for 
selection of volumes, enabling, as it does, each 
person to choose according to his tastes or wants. 

G. B. MURRAY, 
Bryngolan House, Brynmenin. 





OVER SIX MILLION COPIES SOLD. 


Over Six Million Volumes of Bohn’s Libraries have been sold since Mr. Bohn first introduced his series of 
In all probability you have some of the volumes already on your book- 


English Classics to the English public. 


shelves. You know their value. They are the books of all time, the real classics, the books worth buying. They 
are books of enduring worth, an inexhaustible treasure for the mind, books whose value you cannot fully 
appreciate until you have read and re-read them, “loved them and loved them again.” 





HOW YOU MAY OBTAIN THE BEST BOOKS OF ALL TIME. 


In Bohn’s Libraries you have a collection of some 800 volumes of the very best of the world’s literature. 
Bohn’s Libraries contain only first-class editions of really standard works. 
are edited by the first authorities; they are carefully printed on good paper, and are bound in a new, strong, 


and serviceable binding. 


They are honestly complete; they 


You have only to glance at the complete list of “The British Weekly” Edition of Bohn’s Libraries to see how 


wide, indeed how universal, is its scope. 


The great featu:e of the special offer is that the purchaser may 


choose for himself his list of one hundred or of fifty volumes from the complete catalogue of nearly 800 


works. You will readily appreciate the advantages of such an offer. 
for which you have no use, of which you are not in need. 


You need not purchase one single volume 
With every fifty or one hundred volumes of 


“The British Weekly” Edition of Bohn’s Libraries there is presented free a copy of Webster’s Great Inter- 


national Dictionary, a Dictionary which surpasses all others in accuracy and utility. 


Or if you already possess 


the Dictionary, you may choose in its stead any ten volumes from the complete list of “The British Weekly” 


Edition of Bohn’s Libraries. 





Full particulars of ‘‘ The British Weekly ” Special Offer, together with a Catalogue of nearly 800 Volumes, from which you may make your 
i In order to secure the full advantages of this offer, you must send in your order as soon as 
possible, as several of the volumes are, owing to the demand, already out of print, and the offer will be closed in a few weeks, All communica- 


own selection, will be sent post free on application. 


tons must be addressed, 


BOHN, c/o HODDER & STOUCHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


EDWARD BICKERSTETH 


Late Bishop of South Tokyo. 


By Rev. SAMUEL BICKERSTETH. 


Frontispiece Portrait in Photogravure, Map, and several Half-tone Reproductions. 


Demy Svo, cloth, price 10s, 6d. net. 


, Guardian.—“The Bishop succeeded in laying the 
| foundation of a native Japanese Church. For the full 
= of this bold and valuable experiment 
| 


Times.—“An impartial record of earnest, intelli- 
gent work.” 


Spectator.—“ All interested in missions will read 
with attention the exceedingly guarded and accurate 
accounts of the relations maintained with the two 
great missionary societies....Bishop Edward Bicker- 
steth’s recorded work is immense. What he did 
lives after him in his foundations and organisa- 
tions.” 


Literature.—“ Worth reading ; will be of great ser- 
vice as a study in missionary methods.” 


we must refer our readers to the Life itself, where it 
is related in full and clear detail.” 

Record.—“ The picture of Bickersteth himself is an 
exceedingly happy one.” 

Manchester Guardian.—“*A full and attractive 
picture of a very able and devoted missionary Bishop.” 

Daily Chronicle.—‘* Will be welcomed as the account 
ofan Anglican Bishop’sexperiencesin Indiaand Japan.” 





London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., Ltd., St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





LORD ROSEBERY’S NEW BOOK. 


NAPOLEON: THE LAST PHASE. 


By LORD ROSEBERY. 


SEVEN SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 

DatIty News.—‘“ As an appreciation of Napoleon’s character, as a picture of the 
captive’s life at Longwood, Lord Rosebery’s book is without doubt the best that has 
appeared in English.” 

LITERATURE.—“ Lord Rosebery has certainly enriched the literature of Napoleon...... 
It is the best character-study of Napoleon that has yet been written in the English 
language.” 





London: ARTHUR L. HUMPHREYS, 187 Piccadilly. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 1to, handsomely bound in art linen gilt, price 21s. net." 


OLD COTTACES AND FARMHOUSES IN 
KENT AND SUSSEX. 


Photographed by W. GALSWORTHY DAVIE. 
With Descriptive Notes and Sketches by E. GUY DAWBER, Architect. 

A charming volume containing 100 Full-page Plates, beautifully printed in Collotype, 
illustrating examples specially sought after and photographed exclusively for this work. The 
examples have been chosen from Kent and Sussex, as it is acknowledged that these counties 
contain some of the most typical and beautiful architecture to be found in all England. 


An Illustrated Prospectus will be sent on application. 


B. T. BATSFORD, Publisher, 94 High Holborn, London. 


WOODLANDS PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


VOX HUMANA. By Recinavy Hatiwarp. 


An Album of Verse and Illustration. Issued in six bi-monthly numbers. 
No. V. OF TH®: SERIES READY AT CHRISTMAS. 
Those already issued are still for sale ; but the Edition Hand-printed, and Coloured by the Artist (inciuding 
Photogravure Plates by Walker and Cockerell and the Autotype Co.), is strictly limited. 
Price for the Series of Six Numbers (Hand-Coloured by the Artist) £3 3 0 
Single Copies ¢ - =e * ) 12 6 
“ Here is a trophy for that interesting and industrious person the collector—something not for everybody.” 
—Daiiy Chronicie, 


Orders to be addressed to The WOODLANDS PRESS, Shorne, Gravesend. 
Or to be obtained from ELKIN MATHEWS, Publisher, Vigo Street (near the Albany). 


APOTH EOSIS =: a Dramatie Poem by the Same Author. [Shortly. 


We iook torward hopefully, confident of changes which in the present state of Europe cannot be long 
delayed, “cataclysm being at least as possible as an apotheosis.”*—Cheerfuluess is a good thing, but a man 
is cheerful when he is drunk. _ ? 

* “Social Optimism,” Spectator, December 8th, 1900. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 657 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
LOWEST Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
F, B. MACDONALD, Secretary. 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
insured against, THEFT INSURANCE and 
FIDELITY BONDS granted by the 


RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE CO, 
Established :849. 
Claims Paid over £4,200,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. | 





Orders 369 


” 


Cheaues (and Post-Office 


ELKIN MATHEWS List 


SKETCHES AND skits 


20 Large Cartoons. By ARTHUR Hopxiygs 7 
Oblong folio (10 by 16 inches), 5s, Tees 


* Those who know Mr. Hopkins’ drawings jn py, 
or in his ‘Sketches and skits’ (just -—a r 
aware how accomplisheda draughtsman he is and how 
well he understands the tigure.’—Daily Graphiy, 

“Mr. Hopkins’ cartoons are so good that like 
certain immortal creation we wish for more ie 
belongs to the Du Maurier school, and has cal bi 
most of the humour and grace of the master,” 

—Xmas Boo iseller, 


CHRISTMAS EVE 
ROMNEY HALL. Writtenand A 
Pencil Drawings by JESSIE MACGREGOR, Pon 
ito, picture boards, 2s, Gd. net. (Just out, 

This little volume is beautifully printed in black ang 
red, and the Drawings delicately Reproduced in Colio. 
type. The Hall is the Oakwell Hall described in \). 

Gaskell’s “Life of Charlotte Bronti,” Vol.L, page|) 

“Miss Macgregor’s is one of the prettiest of t\p 

season’s books. Her pencil drawings are clever a: 

graceful and her verses are graceful and clever, ]; ;; 

a book not to be missed by any who care for delie,: 

feeling and elegant expression.” —Literature, 


TITANIA, and other Poems. By 


ARTHURS. Cripps. With Title Designby Bertram 
Priestman, Royal 1éo, 2s. 6d. net. [Just out, 

Mr. Cripps was one of the four friends who issue 
the little Oxford volume “Primavera.” The others 
included Mr. Stephen Phillips and Mr. Laurence 
Binyon, 

“This is a book of good scholarly English poetry, not 
long indeed, but made up of pieces all on a high level 
of accomplishment....substantial melodies, plainly 
built and strongly rhymed. ‘There ars some pieces 
that have appeared in the Owford Magazine, and the 
whole of the book reflects the spirit of the ancient anj 
learned city. When it looks on Nature, it is with 
a sober and stately joy. When it touches religion, jt 
does so With authority, and readers who like to f 
out the tradition of the pure English spirit in poetry 
will read the book with interest and admiration.” © 

—scotsman, 





eh 


Cale 






VIGO CABINET SERIES.—Noe. 3. 


SILENCE ABSOLUTE, ini 
other Poems. By F. ERNLEY WALROND. Royal 
lomo, Is, net. [Just our, 

“A notable poem, containing several beautiful 
passages.” —Sunday Sun, 


THE RABBIT BOOK (Pictures 
and Rhymes for Children). lo Drawings. By 
CHARLES PETTAFOR. Oblong 4to, picture boards, 
Is. 6d. net. [Just ou!, 

“Comic extravagances which show ths hand ofa 
clever draughtsman.”’--Spectator. 
* Full of light fun and simple laug hter.’— Literature 
“Mr. Pettafor is master of an amusing vein.” 
Atheneum, 


and other 


Eighteenth 


ADMIRALS ALL, 


Verses By HENRY NEWBOLI!I 
Kdition, cap. 5vo (Shilling Garland). 


THE ISLAND RACE. }3y 
HENRY NEWBOLT. Crown 8vo, 5s, net 
[Third Thousand, 

“ Worthy to be put alongside the best ballad work 
of ‘lennyson....Good fighting stuff. The lines ars 
full of fire, life, and vigour ; they make the veins tingle 
and the pulses throb, and the upshot is, that it is 4 
magnificent thing to be an Wnglishman.” 

Mr. J. A. R. MARRIOT, in the Nineteenth Century, 


THE WIND AMONG THE 


REEDs. By W.B.YEAtrs. With a Cover Design, 
crown 8vo,.3s. 6d. net. [Third Edition. 
“ Within his limitations, Mr. Yeats is as authentic 
a poet as ever lived.”"—-Mr. WILLIAM ARCHER. 
“T wish that Mr. Archer had ventured to say the 
needful truth that with the exception of Mr, Swin- 
burne Mr. Yeats is the one living poet.” 
—Mr. GEORGE MOORE. 


London : ELKIN. MATHEWS, Vigo &t., W. 
THE BOOK OF THE 
“ FOUDROYANT” 


(NELSON’S FLAGSHIP). 


WRITE 10 

GOODALL, LAMB, & HEIGHWAY, Ltd, 
MANCHESTER, 

For the above, containing beautiful Repro- 
ductions of rare Portraits reproduced from 
Old Prints in the British Museum of Nelson 
and his Captains, not elsewhere procurable, 








' ag "i 7 4 /, a ? 
PARIS, 1873, Sivand) payable to“ John Daker, 


GOLD MEDAL 





which will be sent post-free on approval, 
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i ‘DAILY MATL” 
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- YEAR BOOK, 
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2 1901. 
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t out, 


D Issued 


we’ ff 4 STOREHOUSE OF KNOWLEDGE AND A MINE OF INFORMATION ON ALL 
my QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 























b level 

Plainly , 

pe IT IS MUCH EASIER to ascertain the facts of several years ago than those of the present day. THE 
her OBJECT OF THE “DAILY MAIL” YEAR BOOK is to bring together just those facts which will 

$ with be needed to explain and supplement the brief news published in the newspapers of I901. 






lor 


IT CONTAINS 


2O, COoe 





and FACTS OF THE DAY, final BIOGRAPHIES, 
Royal STATISTICS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS, &c., 
atifu 


Divided into the following Fifteen Sections, greatly 
ates Renitnipiniiens Reference. 

















“s iho SS ee 
: 9. Questions of the Day neon tee Sens who want to understand the problems—political and social—of the day. It 
= Commercial. si . feelers sone It is full of facts regarding every branch of our commercial life 
be M4, Financial. 220 Bul Satan Sete cley shore ot ass obous tne Sack acbnagware sls tecondel, 77” Mus ot eneiand che 
enth 
3. Army a 2 nd Navy. In this section one can see at a glance the size of our Army and Navy, and that of other nations also, 
By 6, Local Gove srnment. This contains a very lucid summary of how we are governed locally, in London and the country. 
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Interesting figures and facts with regard to the churches of the world and our educational <tey 
nal system 


| 1 sting fig 
(2 Religious and Educational. are attractively presents 1 
eremnrere ose om 
TN... - Facts abo - railways and shipping, motor cars, air ships, with many useful hints to travellers, are found under 
8. Travel and Traiiic. aici ' 
The latest information on the threefold means of communication—their extent, cost, and 


nh 9. Post, Telephone, and Telegraph. developmen: —findsa place, 

















: 10. Leg al. The A BC of our Law Courts is set out, and the price of Justice stated. 

ie tf. 11. | Ger eosr ra aphical a n d Map Section. i neeies aah cont — the world. It shows what other people are doins, and is 

: 12.1 Prof essional and busi iness. ~ Am « ueful eection to all young perple who want to start on a career. ‘The first steps in many 
(3. Sport ve he chief events and records of the year 1900 are recorded and the fixtures for next year are given. 

f 14. Insura nce. If you want to know what you can insure against, and where, and what it will cost, you will find it here. The last section contains a 


15. 15. Directory, Tables, and a Calendar. 
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